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THE STUART PERIOD 
iG0;}-iru 


JAMES THE FIRST 

1 00 : 5-1025 

1.-England at the beginning of the Seventeenth 

Century 

1. En(;lam) as wo know it to-day is very different 
i’roiu wliat it was at tlie death of Queen Elizabeth. 
Ill order to' undinstaml fully the events of the huiulretl 
years succeeding her reign, we must keep this faijt 
const^tly in mind. 

2. The population oC the country is now nearly 
thirty millions: then it was not more than seven 
millions. The only large town was London, and even 
that was about one-tenth of its iiresent size. Tlien,* 
England had but few manufactures; the iieople, exiii']»t 
in Loudon, lived almost entirely on tlie produce oi ^ 
the soil. Trade and commerce with other countries 
were only just making a begirftiing. Colouifes were 
unknown ; and the -few attempts made in Elizabeth’s 
reign to enlarge the. empire had been unsuccessful. 

II. 6 B 
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* 

M. Kiijulaiid is now the firs^ inanufactiiring country 
ill the world. Its trade an<l coininercc an; greater 
than those, of any other. Onr fondgn possessions arc 
so va-st in extent that, with the. excejition of itussia, 
no eni})irc, ancient or modern, has ever covered such 
an area. Kngland itself po.sse.s.se.s a network of means 
of comnninication in the*sha])e <d’roads, railways, ami 
canals, which i»eriiiil of travelling at a .speed iminen.sely 
grea(i;r than any that could have heen conceived .'100 


years ago, 

4. AVhile the. ]>opulafit)n*ha.s increased fourfold, the 
condition of Ihe ]K*(g)le generally ha.s ehang<;il gn'.atly 
for tlu; belter. Tlie luxuries of the. wealthy oWfiAiat 
time have bt'come the common necessaries of the pn'- 
sent majority. In the comforts of their homes, in the 
kind of food, the means of transit, and llu; .s])r(*ad of 
knowledg(;, the; people, of Kngland to-day are far in 
ailvama; of tl^o.'^e who livetl during tlie reieu of 


Kli>:al)(‘th. 

r>. The Tudor sovereigns, of whom Elizabeth was 
the last, w’cre virtually despots. They ruled almost 
as they pleased, although ‘they always kept, u]) the 
^forms'gf constitutional government. The '^i^a.rs of the 
Hoses and Heniy Vll.’s tines had ruined the rdd 
nohility, and the peers were. ft;w in numlu'r and of 
recent creation. The Commons had little power; and 
the j)eo]de a.s* a whole ludd hut a small sliare in the 
goverumeiit of the country. • 

0. To-day the .sov(*reign rules, not in a]>pear.'uice. 
only, hut (niunlhf in c.onsl iliiliomil Jiiaiinerj for, 
though the ])er.sonal ])oucr of tlie sovereign is limited, 
the real ]iower is in ‘lla; hands of Parliament, which 
eonsi.sts of Crown, Coids, and Commons acting together; 
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whil(^ f»f tills assoiiibly.Jllie (‘oirimoris House is elected 
substantially by the whole of people. 

7. Ibit the cliameter of the Knglish nation has 
uiulcjrgoiie hanlly any changi*. The peojde of Eliza¬ 
beth’s time had shown themselves brave, courageous, 
lib(!ity-loving, and j»atri<itic. In seasons of danger 
they had proved thom.selves^wtirthy of their countiy. 
l’h(;y were tenacious of their o])inions, and willing to 
sillier to the extent of martvrdom before they would 

V u 

belie their consciences. They were, moreover, industri¬ 
ous, loyal, and religious; aund it was by the help of 
tbcise (pialities that they were enabled ?.o go through , 
thdu* lubles and tumults (»f the Stuart jieriod. 


.'J. Arm. All ainoiiiil uf sjuifc, nr extent of ground. 

lamrlrnl. Thought of ; iiiiaginiMl. 

•1. I.ii.niriiK. IMi'iisiiiit tilings not ahsolutely netie.ssjirv foi* lift*. 
Majnrllji. 'J’lii' greater nuinlxu'. 

Triiiisit. (h'ltiiig ahout from plaeo to ]ilaee. 
n. rirlinifhi. In ]ioinl of fart, 
fi. Suftiifnutitillff. Almo-'t entirely. 

7. Hrhr. To givi? the lie t«i. 


2.-The Hampton Court Conference 
Gunpowder Plot 

1. I'.lizabeth before her death hat] named Janies 
A'I., King of ScotliUKl, as her snecessor. He was not 
the individual whom Henry A’JIT. had intended to 
sjftjceed lu‘r: hut ht;< hereditary title was stronger 
than that of the only other person who had any claim. 
Within ii fortnight of the demise of Elizabeth,‘he was 
on hifif way to England ; and in tlie course of a nioiith 
he reachetl London, having ctilleH'at various towns and 
castles on the wav. 'w' 
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THE IIAMITON COURT CONFERENCE 


2. .1 sillies M’sis the great-graiidsoii of Miirgsire't, the 
sister of ]Ic*nry VII]., aiul the^soii of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, wlio was put to dcsitli hy Elizaheth. He bad 
Ijeeii iiuide King of Scotland when only a child, and 
was hiought up sis a rresbyterian. Before coming to 
the English tliroiie, dsmies hfid jiroved himself a ineaii- 
sjdrited son ; lor although his mother was executed 
hy Elizabeth’s orders he did not outwardly i*esent her 
death, luit continued to receive a ]>ension from England, 

I>. lie no sooner arrived in this country tlian dis- 
aHected people conspired against him. Their first plot, 
called th(! Main ]*lof, wjis for the puriioye of placing, 
his ^msin Aiubella Stuart on the throne in his stead, 
’file second, called the />//« aimed at seizing the 
King’s person, and forcing from him a great measure 
<»f leligious freeilom for the Puritans and the liomau 
Catholics. All the ]»lotters were taken, tried, and 
coiidc.mnctl, but onlv some of the minor ones were, 
executed. 

4. I>uring Eli’zabeth’s negn the I’uritans—so called 

from their desire Ibr jmrity of worship—had sullered 
hetivy penalties, imprisonment, banishment, and even 
death on account of their opinions. They hadJooked 
forwai'd with delight to the coming of James, for his 
training had been similar to their ow^i, and he had 
made many jiromises to their party. A thousand of 
them signe.d a ]ietition called, on that account, the 
Mcjlenarv INdilion, which si‘t out in full the reforms 
that they iiiicded. But although the King had 
been trained in Presbyterianism, he had come to dis¬ 
like it f aiul now favoured Episcopacy, or government 
by bishp]ts. ^ 

5. For several years before comjyig*‘tb the English 
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throne James had been quan^lliiig with the people of 
Scotland as to the exjieiit of his power; but in this 
contest he hatl been defeated. The oilice of bishop 
had been abolished in Scotland, and a Book of Discip¬ 
line had been adopted which organised the Church on 
a rrcsbyteriaii model. 

t). When, therefore,* the IMillenary Betition was 
])reseiited to him, James saw in it only an attempt 
on the part of the English to exercise power over him 
in tlic same manner as had been tried by the leaders 
of the Churcli in Scotland. James looked upon the 
petitioners ifs eneirnies of the crown. 

7. A short time before, he had published book 
asserting the divine right and absolute authority of 
the King ovtjr all orders of men within the realm, and 
yet the petitioners claimed the right to ask for reforms 
in a mode of worship which had been established by 
kingly authority. 

8. Had James lieen as wise as his predecessors, he 
would have yielded more readily! lo the petitioiiei’S, 
and so would have checked the growth of dissent. 
But all he did was to 'call a Conference at. Hampton 
Court? between representatives of the. Established 
Church and the PuriUins. The Con ferencej^ however, 
was badly managed; and, after lasting three days, 
came to an end without any reasonable concessions 
having bedii made to the Burihins, who thereupon 
threw ill their lot with the political party which^r^^is 
forming against the King. Tlie best result of tlic Coil"- 
ference was, tliat to it was due the Authorised Version 
of the BilJe. 


0. The lioiiuiij Catholics were also 
with the action - of James. For the 


disappointed 
sake of his 
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\ 

I'liother, who liacl belonged to their faith, they had* 
expected ]ie would show them rkindness; but to clear 
himself of the charge of favouring them, he pulf*thc 
])enal laws iuto execution with gi*eater severity than 
before. Thousands were convicted; and several of 
the most desperate entered iuto the conspiracy called 
the Gunjfowder Plot. • 

10. A Homan Catholic named Catesby, who had 
^ joined in the rebellion raised by the Earl of hlssex a 
short time before the death of Elizabeth, was the chief 


instigator of the Giinpowd/^r i^Iot. He had deter¬ 
mined that James should not succeed to*the throne, 
but 'xijen Elizabeth died his plan was not ready to be 
carried out, and for a time was abandoned. The 
banishment of the priests, and the exaction of the 
lines levied on Catholics, gave, liowever, an impetus 
to the designs of the plotters; and when James was 
quietly seated on tlio throne they determined, by one 
bold stroke, to free themselves from him for ever. 

11. Catesby was joined by Guido Eawkes, 
Englishman who had served in the wars in Flanders,'’? 
and by Thomas Percy, a cousin of the ’ 

E^orthumberl^d. They hired a small house ndKpfe 
Houses of Parliament, with tlie int^ntio^ of 
a mine underneath its walls, lliey made but 
])rogress, for they w^ere unaccustomed to such hardP/ 
work, iind they were almost ready to give up in 
des?*.ur. A noise in the Parliament building dismayed 
ft»r they tliouglit their plot was discovered; but 
they found that it was only a tenant of a cellar 
removing coals preparatory to giving up the tenancy^, 
of the place. An arrangement was made so that they, 
should hire the cellar, aud iuto it thirty-six barrels* 
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of giini>owJer were carried anti stored under the 
coals. 



joined the doii.si>irators, and supplied Catesby with 
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money to carry out tlig plot. Their desig^iis had 
widened; after destroying the JCing and Parliament, 
the young princes, if not killed with tlieir father, were 
to be seized and trained as Catholics to carry out the 
wishes of the plottem, while the young princess was, 
if left the only survivor of the royal family, to become 
a Catholic Queen. • 

lil. The plot was cleverly concealed, and would 
probably have been successful but for the cowardice or 
the soft-heartedness of a man named Tresham. lie 
wrote a letter to his kinsmaii, l>rd Mouteagle, warning 
him not to attend Parliament on^the opening day, 
on ac^uiit of a mysterious " blow ” which was then 
to be dealt. The letter was shown to the King, who 
immediately suspected by what means “ the blow ” 
would be given. 

14. A search wns therefore made, and Guido 
Fawkes was discovered only waiting for the signal to 
set lire to the train of guiij)owder which would have 
produced such a horrible result. The jdottere, who 
had met together in Warwickshire under pretence of 
having a hunting-party, were disperse^; and, being 
chased from .county to county, were either kHlid in 
pursuit, oy, on being taken prisoners^ %ere executed, 
^'be failure oi' the ])1ot strengthened the diands of the 
King for a time, and Parliament became more ready 
to assist him in bis designs. 


^.. Ih'miiff. Death. 

3. Uufiiei^ly. 

4. I'ltnfn of C'IiukIi services free from llie ritual 

which was ado])tcil by Kuiiiaii 

Milkmrij. FLt>in the Latin raiV/c, a llioiisuud.* 
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Tiui Authorised Version. The Bible Imd Injeii translated 
' ali'eady by several different jteoplc ; but this version 
was dune by learned men at the request of tlie King, 
iuid so was authorised by him. It remains the standard 
translation in the country. Some errors here and 
thero were corrected in the Itciymd Version of 1885. 

3.—Quarrels with Parliament 

1. Kroin the very l)egiimiii«» of the reigii a strife 
existed between James and his rarliament. Scotland*^ 
was a poor country, and James had had little money 
while there. Comin<» tc^, the English throne, he ex¬ 
pected to i)e rich^but soon found that his expenses 
were even greater than his income; and wjien he 
applied for money to Parliament, they were only will¬ 
ing to gi*ant it if he yielded to their desires. 

2. One of the reasons why James spent so much 

money was because of the troubles in Irelaml. That 
country liad been conquered by Eiighuid in 1172, but 
it had never been brought i)roper]y under the power 
of the English Oovernment till tl|Li^ reign of Elizabeth. 
In her reign it seemfed as if the Irish wqre to be 
treated justly. Lands were given to them,’ and 
ocei|iition for those who did noti ^ 

on 3ie land." But jealousy of the power of the 
English stirred up some of the native princes, among 
whom was the Earl of Tyrone. He was ordered’by 
the Lord-l)eputy, who ruled in the name of James, 
to proceed to England to answer for his conduct; ."^^n 
which, he and another native prince fled to Spain.. 

3. These two noblemen liad ruled over six counties 
in Ulster. The Deputy asked *the King to give their 
lands to the Irish; but he would not agree; and the 
best land was given to Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
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oil condition that they preserved order. This was 
known as tlie “ plantation of Ulster; and was greatly 
resented by tlie Trish, so tlmt Janies was compelled to 
keep a large army among them; and great trouble 
was caused some years after. The descendants of 
these settlers still live in the north of Ireland; and 
have made it one of the busiest and most prosperous 
commercial districts in the kingdom. 

* 4. To pay the debts thus incurred, James tried to 

bargain with the Parliament for a larger income. He 
offered, if the people would grant him more money, to 
give up a number of riglits which, he said belonged 
to him^^Jjut which were thought burdensome. He had 
been in tlie habit of taxing goods imported into or 
exported from the country. The Parliament did not 
think he had a right to do this, and called these 
taxes Impositions. IJefore they granted him an 
enlarged income, they desired the abolition of all 
impositions. But the King wanted more money than 
they would give hint, and tlie negotiations came to an 
end by t|jp dissolution of l*arliamen€r 

5. This dissolution marks an important 
the history oC England. It may, in fact, be s]|j 
indicate the beginning of llic struggles for persona' 
sujivemacy by the Stuart sovereigns, a struggle 'vSliicL 
lasted till 1G88; and in the course of which the 
blood and treasure of the country “were expended, one 
kim^ was beheaded, his family disinherited, and a 
‘tSTCOi.id king driven from his throne. 

0. So far James luul been in some measure kept in 
clieck by liis minister Cecil, wdio bad had great power 
ill the time of Elizaln'th. But soon after the dissolution 
of the first Parliament Cecil died, and James deter- 
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mined to do the work himself. By and by the Kitig 
found tliat this was toq great’a trouble and so appointed 
others to the post; but made sure that they were men 
who could be relied upon to carry out his wishes. 

4.—The Struggle for Power 

• 

1. In his choice of persons to fill the offices of 
State, and to be his favourites, tlie weakness of James's*^ 
character is very apparent. The Tudor sovereigns had 
surrounded themselves with men of strong will, great 
ability, and high principles, or with persons of such 
power that they were feared, if not respected. Among 
these Wolsey, Thomas Cromwell, Baleigh, and Cecil 
were prominent. But James gathered round him some 
of the vainest and most useless persons who ever 
advised a monarch. 

2. Tlie first upon whom rlames bestowed his gifts 
and favours was a Scotch page named Eobert Carr. 
Although his character was utterly devoid of merit; 
his appearance pl^ed James, and he was Raised to 
the^ Pgerage as Viscount llochester. He soon became 
||i|||fenister» end was advanced to the dignity of 
PS^of Somteet. He was exceedingly profligate; 
and#with tl^e aid of his wife, who had previously 
been divorced by Lord Essex, he committed a great 
crime. They plotted the death of a distinguished 
man named Sir Thomas Overljury, of whom they *»^ei‘o 
very jealous; and on being tried, they were found guilt}. ' 
James, however, screened them, and their only puiii.sh- 
ment was imprisonment in the Tower, while their 
agents in the matter were ruthlessly put to death. 
Somerset, however, lost all his power. 
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3. The profligacy of ^the Court soon landed the 
ministry of James in further and it was neces¬ 
sary to urge the King to call another Parliament. 
On condition that a majority of members favourable to 
the King should. be returned, James consented. But 
the anger of the country was roused, and in almost 
every case the candidates of the Court were rejected. 
When the Parliament met, they refused to grant sup- 

. idles till they had a redress of gi-ievances, and James 
dismissed them before they had passed a single law. 
The nickname of the Addled i*arliainent was conse- 
queJitly given to them. ® 

4. J'or seven years James reigned without a Parlia¬ 
ment at all. The old grievances ■were continued, and. 
the impositions were regularly and strictly levied, but 
still they did not fill the Treasury. Forcing loans 
from the people was illegal, but the judges told Janies 
he might <(sk for them. J^etters were sent to ricli 
people demanding money, but most of them remained 
^imanswered, so that* other plans had to be adopted to 

induce the nation to send monev to the King. 

5. James also angered the people of London by the 
fines he impo^ upon them for buildmj^;liouses||^t!th- ' 
out his consent These fines broughl him in some 
money, but not nearly as much as he wanted; so he 
now began to sell titles and honours, forcing men to 
take them in order that he might get the 'fees which 
wij^> paid on attaining to such dignities. He invented 

' It new order of hereditary title, that of a Baronet. 
Those who receive it are not peers; but are addre'ssed 
as “ Sir,”* like a kiiigbb; while the title descends to 
their sons or heirs, wliich a knight’s does not. At the 
same time Janies hoiked to form a subservient House 
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of Lbrds, which should assist him in his straggle witli 
the Commons. At the beginning of his reign there 
were only about sixty peers. At its close the number 
had been nearly doubled. 

6. James next claimed the right to revise the 
decisions of the judges in any matter respecting the 
King’s prerogatives; that is, he wished to make the 
decisions of the judges dependent on his will. He 
attempted to place himself above the law. When the 
judges remonstrated, and denied the right of the King 
to overrule their judgments and decisions, he called 
them to liis private chamber, .and scolded them severely, 
exacting a promise*’ of obedience in the future. Sir 
Edward Coke, however, the I.ord Chief Justice, refused 
to give the promise. He said he would act in any 
- case wdiich came before him as a judge ought to act 
Eor his continued resistance lie was deprived of his 
ollice. 

2. Pruflhjafc. Sluunelcss in wickedncNR. 

5. Entirely iindei; control. 


6.^^ Old and Young GonxMer 

C 'n; 

1.' The King’s weakness for favourites liras very 
much disliked^ by the nation ; and the change whicli 
came over .the manners of many of the younger 
nobles, in consequence of the royal patronage, seemed 
more objectionable still. The following verses were 
intended to describe the diflereiice between the fie- 
haviour of the older noblemen of'Elizabeth’s time and 
that of the new men whom James was pntLiiig forward. 
They were written about the year lOlo. 
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* 2. An old son", made by an aged old pate, 

Of an old worshipful gentleman, who had* a great 
estate. 

That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate, 
And an old porter, to relievo the poor at his gate, 
Like an old courtier of the Queen’s, 

And the Queen’s olcU courtier. 

15. With an old lady, whose anger one word assuages; 
They every quarter imid their old servants their 
wages. 

And never knew what*b(*loiig’d to coachmen, foot¬ 
men, or jmges, » 

Ihit kept twenty old h'llows with blue coats and 
badges; 

•4. With an old study fill’<l full of learnfed old books, 
With an ohl reverend cliaplain, you might know 
him by Ids looks ; 

With an old buttery hatch worn quite off the hooks, 
And an old kitchen, that maintain’d lialf-a-dozen 
old cooks; 

f). With a good old fashion, when Chriatnias 

To call in all his old neighbours lW[th bagpipe aiii 
drum, • 

With good cheer enough to furnish every old room, 
And old liquor able to make a cat speak, and a 

^ man dumb. 

t 

it. With an old falconer, huntsman, and kennel of 
.hounds, 

Tliat never hawked, nor liuntcd, but in his own 
grounds. 
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t 

Who, like a wise maD, kept himself withiu his own 
bhunds, * 

Aud wlien he .died, gave every child a thousand 
good pouuds; 

7. Ihit to his* eldest sou his house aud laud he 

assign’d, • 

Charging him in Ids will tq keep the old bounti¬ 
ful mind. 

To be good to Ids old .tenants, and to his neigh- 
boursibe kind ; ^ 

But in the ensuing ditty you shall hear how he 
was inclin’d,* 

Like a young courtier of the King’s, 

And the King’s young* courtier. 

8. With a' new-fashion’d hall, built where the old 

one stood. 

Hung round with new jdcturcs, that do the poor 
no good, 

With a line marble chimney-piece, wherein bums 
neither coal nor wood, 

jiew smooth shovel-board, whereon no 
Actuals ne*er stood. * 

» 

9. With a new study, stuffd full of pamphlets and 

new plays, 

Aud a new chaplain, that swears faster than he 
prays. 

With a new buttery hatch, that opens once in 
'I ‘four or five days, • • 

. And a new Freuch cook, to devise fine kickshaws 
and toys; 

H. 6 


c 
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« 

10. With a new fashion, when Christinas is drawing 

on ^ * 

On a now journey to London straight we must- 
all begone, 

And leave none to keep house, but our new porter 
John, 

WJio relieves the poor wjth a thump on the back 
with a stone; 

11. With new titles of honour ])ought with his father’s 

old gold. 

For which sundry ol* liis ancestor’j old manors , 
are sold; 

And this is the course most of our new gallants 
hold, 

Whicli makes that good housekeeping is now 
gi-owii so cold 

Among the young courtims of the King’s, 

Or tlic Xing’s young courtiers. 


2. Pate. A head.' 

Brave. Noble in appearance. 

3. Astuagea. Softens. 

4. Buttery jkridL A buttery is an apartment wh 

arc The hatcli is the half door at^jii 

are ghrab out us reipiired. 

5. Cheer. Hero means good food. 

G. Falconer. Thu man Avliose duty it was to keep 





oi* hawks used for the sjiort of iiawkiugj 
8. SlMccl-bofird. A sideboard or cuplxiurd. 
n. Kichhaws. A dainty dish. Corrupted from the French, 
(jiutqm chosej somethiug. 

11. Manors., Estates. 

* I 
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6—Baddngham an^ the Spanish Marriage 

1. After the disgrace and imprisonment of Somer- 
^set, only a short time elapsed befoi-e his place as king’s 

favourite was filled. The choice of the King now fell 
■ upon a young man nanied George Villiers. like 
Somerset, he pushed his way into favour by means of 
his pretty face. In the space of less than two years 
he was raised to the peerage as Viscount Villiers. 
The titles of e{irl, niarqui^ and duke quickly followed, 
and while yel^ a young niaS he was at the head of 
the English nobility.* He Avas then known as the 
Duke of Buckingham. 

2. Although ignorant, greedy, and proud, he had a 
strong Avill and great determination. He aided and 
abetted the King in all his attempts to seeure absolute 
power, and by his boldness and self-conlideuce gained 
great inlhience over James. Now that the power of 
Somerset was destroyed, James might •have been led 

t hy -wise counsel to retrace, his steps and make peace 
the people. But the character of Villiers was 
^^|p|C.tk|&gLny attempt at conciliation was out of the 

seemed to think that in Villiers he 
had bli^ned just the person to overcome the oppt}sition 
of th^^eople. 

/ ' S. ^iEhgland at this time was looked upon as one of 
the foremost I'rotestaut countries in Euro})e; and if 
there was one country, against which the English felt 
resentment, it was Bom an Catholic Spain. 

4. Through the influence of Cecil, James, had 
married his eldest daughter to the Elector l^alatiuc, 

' who was the head of the I*rutestaut Union on the 
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continent. It was fully expectgd, therefore, that if any 
danger to the Union aryse, help would be obtained 
from England. Great was the dismay of the people 
when it was found that James contemplated a marriage 
•between his eldest son, Prince Charles, and the Infanta 
of Spain. 

5. To prevent this, a project was set on foot which 
might lead to a rupture between the two countries. 
Sir Walter Kaleigh, who had for a long time been 
imprisoned in the Tower under a sentence of death for 
treason, suggested to th# Kjng the possibility of in- 
, creasing his fevenue by the profits of a gold mine 
which he said existe(f on the Orinoco. 

G. Spain claimed the whole of the continent of 
America; and James, while willing, and even anxious 
to get possession of the gold, was afraid that the 
English and Spaniards might come into collision. lie 
therefore exacted a jiroinise that no attack should be 
made upon tliein. Paleigh, desirous of release, and 
cftjrelQSS wliether w’ar broke out In’twccn the two' 
.CO%ij||a:ies or not, rea<Uly hccedcd to James’s wishes. 

. ‘ 7. The expedition was a failure. Kaleigh’# son 
^as killed in an attempt upon a Spanish town, no 
gold was found, and Kaleigh, unable to induce his men 
to attack the treasure-ships on their way back to Spain^ 
was compelled to return to England. Hei*e he had to 
answer the complaints of Spain, and, failing to satisfy 
James, he was beheaded under the sentence previously 
passed upon him. 

8. In the meantime the existence of Protestantism* 
on the continent of Europe wa.s* in great je(*par<ly. 
James’s son-in-law, Frederick the Elector Palatim^ had 
accepted tlie throne of Bohemia, the people of which 
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country had revolted jgainst their ruler, the Emperor 
of Germany. Then the various Homan Catholic 
countries, headed by Spain, joined together against 
the Protestants, and Frederick was without assistance, 
except such as he could get from Holland. t 

9. The danger roused the spirit of England, and 
both (.Vjurt and people demanded the calling of another 
Parliament James could not resist the demand. The 
Houses assembled, and were told that the cause of 
Protestantism seemed lost Frederick was driven 
from Ptohemia, but Jam^s cnly attempted to patch 
up a pence. Envoys were sent to ask fcrgivencss for, 
I^’rederick, and to urge the Spaniards to leave the 
Palatinate. 


10. Meanwhile, the negotiations for marriage con¬ 
tinued. The Commons remonstrated with the King, 
telling him that he ouglit to break with Spain, and 
marry his sim to a IVotestant princess. James was 


ollemled ; and treated their advice as an impertinence; 


uixni which tlie Commons claimed the right to discus? 


the whole of the concerns of the realm, ant entered 


a resolution to that eifcct on tlie jounials of th^ 
House. tTames was bitterly angry. He t«e out 
with his own hands the record of this resolution, 
and dismissed tlie Parliament. • 


11. S[iain, howcv(T, still refttsed consent to the 
miiiTiago, and Prince Charles became impatient. In¬ 
cited to the act by Ihickingbam, and accompanied by 
him, (’bavles went to Spain under an assumed name. 
lb*re be jnoinised everything the Spaniards asked for 
- -tlie repeal of the penal law.s against Catholics, a 
Catholic education for his children, and a free open 
Catholic Cliiirch for his Queen. Tlie Spanish Court, 
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however, wished to break off the negotiations, and* 
pleaded for delay. Charles tHen left Spain in disgust, 
but renewed iiis promises on the eve of his departure. 

12. (Ireat was the rejoicing in England ou account 
of the nipture. It seemed possible now for James to 
be brought to help in the struggle for the recovery of 
Frederick's kingdom. J’rincc Charles and Bucking¬ 
ham were ready to join in tlie demand for active 
measures. But while Parliament wished to cripple 
tlie force of Spain on the sea, tlie pride of Buckingham 
led him to determine •to send troops to the Khine. 
An army of* 12,000 was Sespatched thither, only to 
lind themselves witBout supplies and to die of famine 
and disease. Tlie disaster preyed heavily upon the 
mind of James, and he died in March 1G25, after 
a reign of twenty-two years. 

4. Elnior Palatine. The prince who rnlid over the Palati¬ 

nate, or Rhine eouiitry, near Heidelberg. 

Infanta. A ivivnl j)riiic<‘Hs of Spain. 

5. Urinorn. A great river of Sontli Anioriea, flowing through 

what i.s nf)W the Republic of Venezuela. 

iltV ^Jhtpartij/. Danger. 

/’8C 'Kimnjit. Messengers from a king. 


—ThB Death of Raleigh 

1. As the hour for his execution approached, 
Kaleigh took his breakfast, and smoked his tobacco as 
usual. His spirits were excited by the prospect of the 
scene? which was before him. Being asked Low.he liked 
the wine which was brought to hfm, he said that" it was 
good drink, if a man might tarry by it.” At eight the 
officers came to fetch him away. As he passed out to 
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'the scaffold he noticed that one of his friends, wh6 liad 
come to be near him at tlie l^t, was unable' to push 
through the throng. “ I know not,” he said, ** what 
shift you will make, but I am sure to have a place.” 

2. A minute after, catching sight of an old man 

with a bald head, he asked him whether he wanted 
anything. " Nothing,” he raplicd, “ but to see you, 
and to pray God to have mercy on your soul.” “ I 
thank thee, good friend,” answered llaleigh, “ I am 
sorry I liave no better thing to return tlxee for thy 
good will; but take this nightcap, for tliou hast more 
need of it now than I.” «r 

3. As soon as he had mounted the scaffold, he 
asked leave to addi’css the people. ITis speech had 
been carefully prepared. Every word he spoke was, 
as far as we can judge, literally true; but it was not 
the wliole truth, aiul it was calculated in many points 
to ])roduce a false iinj>ressioii on his hearers. He 
sjioke of tlie efforts whicli it had cost him to induce 
his men to return to England, and denied having 
wished to desert his comrades whilst he was lying at 
the mouth of the Orinoco. lie then a<lverted to a 
foolish tale which had long been current agaiu|t him, 
to the effect that at the execution of the Earl of Essex 
he had thken his plac'e at a window m oyder to see him 
die, and liad puffed tobacco at him in derision. The 
story, he said, was a jmre fiction. 

4. “And now,” he jponcluded by saying, “ I entreat 
that you all will join with me iii*])rayer to that Great 
God of Heaven whom I have so grievously offended, 
—being a niau full of all vanity, who lias lived a sinful 
life in sncli c.'dlings as have lieen most inducing to it; 
for 1 luive been a soldier, a sailor, and a Coiutier, which 
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are courses of wickedness and vice,—that His Almifrhty 
goodness will forgive ine; that He will cast away iny 
sins from me, and that He will receive me into ever¬ 
lasting life; so I take my leave of you all, making my 
peace with God.” 

5. As soon as the preparations were completed, 
Raleigh tunied to the oiecutioner, and asked to sec the 
axe. “ I prithee,” said he as the man held back, “ let 
me see it; dost thou think that I am afroid of it ? ” 
He ran his finger down the edge, saying to himself, 
" This is sharp medicin<j, hut it is a sound cure for all 
diseases.” He then knelt down and laid his head 
upon the block. S5)me one objected that he ought to 
lay his face towai*ds the cast: What matter,” he said, 
“ how the head lie, so the heart be right ? ” After he 
had prayed for a little while, he gave the appointed 
signal; seeing that the headsman was reluctant to do 
his duty, he called upon him to strike. In two blows 
the head was severed from the body. His remains 
were delivered to his wife, and were by her buried in 
St. Margjiret’s at Westininshir. 

C. A copy of versos written by Raleigh the'^ night 
befora his execution was discovered, and was soon 
passed from hand to hand. It was a strange medley, 
"* in wliich faith and confidence in God appear side by 
side with sarcasms upon the lawyers and the courtiers. 
It was i>erhaps at a later hour that he wrote on th(‘. 
fly leaf of his Bible those touching lines in wliich the 

higher part of his irature alone is visible— 

• • 
Kven such is time that tahes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, and all we have, * 

And pays us hut with age and dust; 

Who in the <lark and silent vrave, 
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' Wlien we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days! 

But from this earth, thfs grave, this dust, 

The Lord shall raise me up, 1 trust. 

7. “Xo matter how the head lie, so the heart be 
right.” Perhaps, after all, no better epitaidi could bo 
found to inscribe upon lialeigli's tomb. For him, the 
child of the sixteenth century, it was still possible to 
liold truth and falsehood lightly, without sinking into 
meanness. In his chase after wealth he was never 
sordid or covetous. His sinsjiad brought with them 
their own punishment, a punishment which did not 
tarry, because was so utterly i^nconscious of them. 
Yet it was m) mere blindness to his eiTors which 
made all England feel that llaleigh’s death was a 
national dishonour. His countrymen knew that in 
his wihhist enterprises he had always before him the 
thought of Enghiiid’s greatness, and that, in his eyes, 
Englan<rs greatness was indissolubly connected with 
the truest welfain of all other nations. Tliey knew 
that his heart was right. S. P. OAitDiNEU. 

1. Tarry. Linger, or stay. 

Uluit xhifi you irill wnkr. How yon will siiceeeil.^ 

3, llie Kar^of Efsex. The great favourite of Elizabeth. 

0. Mrdlfy. A mixture of things unlike each other. 

Samunn^ Sharp or Litter Hayings. • 


8.—The Men of the '* Mayflower ” 

.1. Tt has already hecn stated' that the Hampton 
CV)Uvt (’onfereiiec broke up without any practical 
result. . At its close* dames dismissed the members 
with these ominous parting words: “ If this be all 
that they have to say ” (speaking of the speeches of the 
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Puritans), " I shall make th|m conform, or 1 will harify 
them out of tlie land, jr worse.” 

2. Tills led the l^lritans to reconsider their position. 
Two courses seemed open to them—first, to stay at 
liome and conform to the practice of tlie established 
religion, or continue in tho course they were then 
pursuing, and suffer loss of goods, imprisonment, con¬ 
tumely, and probably death. 

3. There was no holding back among them; for 
every one prefeiTcd death to dishonour. All that w’as 
possible was exile from their country. Put their love 
of England»was a passion; and it was only after severe 
struggles tliat they came to the conclusion to leave 
for Holland, where religious freedom could be secured. 

4. So it came to pass that, in 1609, a number of 
them moved with their families to Leyden, where they 
.stayed nine years. Here they found quiet and a 
niea.sure of pro.sperity. Put their loyalty to hhigland 
was unabated; and they soon reali.sed that their 
cliildi*eii wouhl grow up aliens, ^ and would become 
Dutch instead of English. 

5. So they contemplated a further removal. Stories 
of the land across the seas, with its promise of future 
greatness, were known amongst them; and notwith¬ 
standing tha perils of the voyage, and tfic dangers 
from hostile* Indians which they would have to en¬ 
counter, they at last detennined to dejiart. 

6. They were strengthened for their journey by 
their dependence on the protection and love of Clod, 
for 'said they: “ All gieat and honourable fictions are 
accompanied with great difficulfies, and must be under¬ 
taken and overcome with answerable courage. I’rue 
it is that such attempts are not to be umhjrtaken 
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\ViUimit f'ooil reason, and never rashly or lightly; as 
many have done for curiosity^ and gain. Hut our 
condition is not ordinary, our ends are good and 
hohoiirahle, our calling is lawful and urgent; therefore 
we may invoke and expect God's blessing on our 
jjrocneding. Gotl will protect us and He points us 
on.” # 

7. So the Hpmlwcll left Delft Haven and joined 
the Mayflmi^ar at Plyniouth, whence the two ships set 
sail; hut after a series of mishaps, the Speedwell was 
])ronounced uiiseaworthy, and the MayfimoeVy with one 
hundred souls on board, went on alona across the 
Atlantic. I'or sixty-tlireo days tlfe ship sailed west¬ 
wards, and in September, 1 G20, anchored in (.'Upe Cod 
liarbour. 'riien weeks of toil and danger and weary 
waiting elapsed before they coiild effect a landing. 
This, how(5Yer, was at last safely accomjdishcd in the 
month of Deceniber. 

S. “ "J’lie spot to which Providence had directed 
the idanters had, a few years before, been rendered 
entirely a desert by a pestilence which had also swc})t 
over the neighbouring tribes, .and dt'sohited almost the 
whole scalioard of New England.” To this plage the 
"l*ilgrini Eathers” gave tlie nuine of New Plymouth 
in remenil»rance of the kindness they Jiad received 
from the people of Plymouth ere they left England. 

0. The colonists during their first winter suffered 
extraordinary ])rivations, and it was not till many 
years had ela])scd that this first ‘Puritan settlement 
grew to any magnitude. P>ut in spite of all their t^mls 
.and sufferings, it is ]m)bablc that, for the future welfSwe 
of the settlers, their exiH*dition took ])lace at the best 
time ]»ossible. “Had New England been • colonised 
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immediately on the discover of the American coiitir 
iient, the old English instrtutioiis would have been 
planted with the Homan Catholic hierarchy; had the 
settlement been made under Elizabeth, it would have 
been before activity of the popular mind in I’eligion 
liad conducted to a corresjwnding activity of mind in 
politics. The Pilgriina were Englishmen, Ihoteshmts, 
exiles from conscience, men disciplined by misfortune, 
cultivated by opportunities of extensive observation, 
equal in rank as in rights, and bound by no code but 
that of religion or thc 3 public will.” 

9 

a 

1. §mhmis. Tlireateiiiiig. 

!). H-imvrchy. PriesihotKl. 

Code. Syatciu of laws. 


9.—Francis Bacon, 1561-1626 

1. I’lie life of riJincis llacon. Lord Ht Albans, 
belongs j)artly to the Elizabethan-and ])artly to the 
•Stuart f)eriod. lie was the .son of >Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper of the tJreat »Seal, and was born in London 
in 1^01. Very early in life he showed great intel¬ 
lectual capacity, and was sent to Cambridge when lie 
was but thirteen years of age. Here he stayed three 
years, and then proceeded to France, where he pursued 
his studies for three years longer. 

2. On the death of his father, he was compelled to 
return to England, to engage in some ])rofession for a 
liv^liliood ; and spent several years in the study of the 

When thirty-two years of age he sat in Parlia¬ 
ment as the member for Middlesex. On one occasion 
he took the popular side in opposing the grant of 
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krge subsidies to the Crown; but finding that his 
conduct had given great obeiice to the Queen, he made 
abject apologies in order to secure the favour necessary 
to his advancement. 

3. liord Burleigh was a relative of Bacon; but, 
although often applied to, would do nothing to fur¬ 
ther his interests; and at last Bacon attached himself 
to liOrd Essex, tlie chief of tlie Queen’s favourites. 
Essex attempted to gain the Attorney-Generalship 
for him. Ue was, however, uiisiiccessfiil; but as 
some consolation, gave him ai^, estate, which Bacon 
shortly aft<;rwards sold for a considerable isuin. The 
return Essex received was a mdst base one; for 
when he was tried for conspiring against the life of 
Elizabeth, Bacon not only deseited him, but actually 
pleaded against him and endeavoured to magnify his 
crimes. 


4. On the accession of James 1. Bacon’s ju'ospects 
improved, lie oblaiiied several ollice.s of profit under 
the Crown, and in all (»f them he did not scruple to 
jissLst the Xing in the arlatrary measures for which 
ho strove. In 1019, Bacon gained liis great wish, 
biuiig created Lord High Chancellor of .d£^aii4|and 
Baron Veriilam. In 1C20, he was made Vii^ou|p St'. 
Albans. While occupying this high position, his con¬ 
duct was of the basest kind. His judgments were 
altered to please the King’s favourites, and although his 
income was huge, liis extravagance was such theft he 
ac.eoi»ted bribes from suitors, and so perverted justice. 
In two years from his accession to the Chancelloi’ship, 
a rarliameiitaty inquiiy into his conduct led to 
coudemn.ation and disgrace. 

0 . Being banished from public life he now bad 
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leisure to devote liimself to those philosopliical and> 
literary pursuits of wliich as !t youth he had been so 
fond. Even while he had been engrossed in public 
affairs, he published a number of Essays on various 
subjects, of such interest that they at once became 
iwpular, and up to the present time are the most 
generally read of all his ^u'oductions. 

6. His great work was intended to be a complete 
treatise on tlie Sciences, which was to be divided into 
three x>arts, and to deal with the Advancement of 
Learning, and tlie method of employing the under¬ 
standing in ^dding to thel^uni of human knowledge. 
The third part was devoted to the History of Nature, 
and contained an account of many original observa¬ 
tions made by llacon himself. 

7. After retiring from imblic life Bacon continued 

to live in a very ostentatious style, and when ho died 
in 1620 he w.is deeply in debt. He was a man so 
richly endowed with intellectual gifts as to be able 
to produce works which have been* the delight and 
admiration of thonghtrul.men of all succeeding ages; 
therefore it is terrible that he should so merit the 
disgra^.and contumely which were heaped upon him. 
His lias been well summed up *by the poet 

Pope, who described him as * 

The wi^stj brightest, meanest of mankind. 


1. JkKoru Be careful to avoid th^]>ojiular error of speaking 
of this man as XJ&rd Bacon. Bacon was liis Burname ; 
but the term Lord is always prelixed 1o a and ilui 
a 'nanie. His title was St. AJlbaiis. Ci4ll him, theru- 
fore, either Francis Bacon, or Lord St. Albans.. 

Perverted, Moved from the right course. 

5. Entjrossed. • Absorbed. 
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* 7. Odentaiiom. liiteiiJed lo attract public attention. . 

J*ojte. A famous poet who flourished in the.raigiis of 
Queen Anne and Geoi'ge.I. and George 11. Lived 
1C88-1744. 


CHARLES I. 

1025-1640 


10.—Sir Thomas Darnel and the Forced Loan 

I 

1. .Tames 1. was succeeded by his son I*rince Charles, 
wlio, at the time of his accession, was twenty-five years 
of a^e. For many years he had been under the 
influence of his father’s favourite, the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham ; and lind also been affected by his father’s 
notions as to the Divine right of kings. This 
might have been remedied, but the evil iutluence of 
Buckingham Iiad had a serious effect upon his- 
character. Instead of being straightforward and open 
ill his conduct, he was evasive and double-dealing. 
To his education, and to these traits of chuacter, may 
be attributed a large part of the tralc^l^hicli.* 
happened during his reign. As the ^anish 

had come to nothing, Charles married Henrietta Marid, 
ii princess of France. 

2. During the reign of James it was seen that the 
wliolc of the people were gradually dividing themselves 
Into two parties—(1) the Court party, who fayonred 
the king; ahd (2) the Country party, who opposedV^im. 
The latter were also in favour of more power bettig 
given to the people. 
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3.. Charles’s First Parliament met in 1625, shortly 
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.after he came to the .throne; and among its members 
were many of the country party, who had suflercd for 
ir. c D 
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tlieir opposition to the will of the King. They saw 
an unbounded i^ower wielded by the King, and were 
resolved to make use of his "necessities to reduce the 
chance of its exercise. 

4. Such being their frame of mind, it was likely 
that there wouljl be considerable friction between 
the Crown and the Con^mons. Charles wanted 
£700,000. The Parliament gave him only a fifth 
of the sum; and when he asked for more to carry on 
the war with Spain, instead of granting his request, 
the Commons wished to make an inquiry into the 
conduct of Buckingham~to whom the war was due. 
Like his father, Charles stood by his favourite, and 
dissolved the Parliament. 

5. Ne.vt year the King called together his Secmui 
rnrliammt ; in which many of tlie strongest oppon¬ 
ents of the King’s policy were prevented from taking 
their seats. Notwithstanding this, the ineinbers pro¬ 
ceeded to ini]>each Buckingham, on whom tliey laid 
the blame of all ilie evils that had befallen the 
country; and for a second time Charles say^..him 
from trial by dissolving the Parliament. 

6. The King, however, could not do without money; 
and so in tfie year 1620, he exacted a Forced Loan froiff^ 
the i)edt)le. But a certain Sir Thomas Darnel refused 
to pay; and, with four of his friends, ^ho followed his 
example, was cast into ])risou by Charles’s commands. 

7. It was part ^f the law of the land that a 
prisoner accused of a crime could make an application 
*to the judges to have his case heard without. delay; 
and so could avoid being left in confinement for many 
years wliilo waiting for a trial; This process was 
called suing out a writ of Habeas Corpus, and you 
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wiir read more alK)ut it later^ou. Sir Thomas Dariief 
and his friends applied for tliese writs, because they 
were afraid that the King might be content with 
having them in custody, and might take no further 
steps in the matter. 

8. But when application was made for the writs, 
in order that they nifght be brought to trial as 
(piickly as possible, the governor of the prison in 
which they were confined declared that they had been 
imprisoned by special command of the King, and that, 
therefore, the ordinary writ^was of no avail. 

9. There* was a great panic and disturbance 
throughout the country at this, because, if what the 
governor said was correct, it meant that the King had 
power to shut up anybody he pleased, and could keep 
him in prison as long as he liked. Such a course 
of behaviour would be an interference with the liberty 
of the subject; a princi])]e which had been clearly estab¬ 
lished four hundred years before by Magna Charta. 

10. The anger throughout Kngland was so great 
th^l^jCSnirles thought it best to release Darnel and 
his companions, and to sninmou a Third Farliammit 
to try ^nce again if he could not get mcgiey by law¬ 
ful mepns. But the members of Parliament were 
frightened at the King’s action; and refused to grant 
him anything «ntil he had signed a document which 
they presented to him, and which was called the 

Petition of Bight. • 

■ 

1. Eeasire. SliulHiiig ; deceitful. 

Traits. Features, or peculiarities.* 

4. Friction. Litcmlly, the rubbing of one Ibiiig against anotlier. 

Hence a terra applied to disagreements or (piarrels. 

0. Panic. A sudden fright or terror. 
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11.—The Petition of Right, 1628 


1. Tins retitioii is a very important thing to under¬ 
stand and rcnieinljer, because it is one of the three 
great compacts wliich have been made between king 
and people in the course of^Eiiglish history; and it 
is by I'oasun (jf these coin])acts that at present the 
English nation is more free than any other in the 
world. 


2. The first of the compacts was Magna Charta, 
which was signed by King John in 1215 ; in which 
it was declared that no man should sufler from 
injustice, and Ih.at a i)erson accused of any offence 
should, be tried by his follow-couiitrymen, and so 
should not be subjected to imprisonment or punish¬ 
ment at the mere wish of the King. 




The HciMjiid 


was the l*etitiori of liiglit, which 


we are just going to read about; ami the third 
was tlie Hill of Ih’ghls, of which you will find an 
account towards the cml of this book. 

. 4.%e Petition of Eight did not contain any 

principle that was new; but only repeat^ and 
enforced., what had often been said before — either 
in Magna Charta, or in what were knowm as Con¬ 
ti rmatiuns of that charter. 

5. Tt laid down four points, to- wdiich the 
Commons lagged the King to agree; and these points 
winxi (1) that there should he no riioi’c forced loans, that 
is, that money should not be taken from the tiation 
except* by the consent of Parliament; (2) that there 
sho\d(l be no more urbitraiy imprisonment, as had been 
iiitlicted upon Sir Thomas Darnel; (3) that soldiers 
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should not be billeted upon j)rivate households; and 
(4) that* martial law should be employed no longer. 

6. The last two things had frequently been done 
by Charles and by his father, and had caused a great 
deal of expense and trouble, and even sometimes 
danger to the people ; so that Parliament was particu¬ 
larly anxious to see them abolished. 

7. Charles, after some demur, agreed to the Petition 
of llight, and it became law; while the Commons, to 
show their gratitude to the King, instantly granted 
him the money he asj^'ed for. Buckingham at once 
proceeded t<^ make use of it for fitting out an expedi¬ 
tion to relieve the Ifuguenots at La Rochelle, who were 
fighting against the French king. He had already 
been on one expedition for this purpose, and had fared 
most disastrously; but just before starting the second 
time, he was assassinated at Portsmouth by a man 
nameil John Felton, wlio murdered liim, as he said, 
“ for llie honour of his (}od, his King, and his country.” 

8. AVhen, in tlie early part of the next year, the 
Parliament met again for its second session, some 
disgraceful scenes took ])lacc. Charles was iKacked 
upon ;moncy matters, and also upon religious affairs. 
He sent a message down to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons 40 adjourn the House; but the*members 
would not listen to the messenger; and when 'the 
Speaker tried to rise and to go away, two members 
rushed forward, and by main, force held him down 
in his seat, until a resolution, moved by Sir John Kliot, 
was put and carried. 

9. This resolution was to th'e effect "that any one 
who should pay money to the King by way of taxes 
which Parliament had not granted, should he counted 
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an enemy of liis country. When this was made 
known to the King, he imprisoned several ’ of the 
unruly members, and dissolved the Parliament, declar¬ 
ing that in future he would govern without one. 
This course he followed for the next eleven years. 

1. Compacts. A^rftcnients. 

5. Billet. To compel people to provide food and lodging for 
e>oldiers in their hoiisen, while a regiment is on the 
march. 

Martial law. T^w used in the army for military matters, 
wliicli is inon^ summary in its procedure than civil law. 

7, Ifutfoenots. French Protestant^. 

La KuchfUe. On the west coast of France, r 

12.—Sir John Eliot, 1570>1632 

1. Among the most prominent opponents of 
(Umrles I. was Sir ilolin Eliot. He came of a good 
family in the West of England, and had large estates 
ill Cornwall, for which comity he sat in Parliament. 

2. Ill If)20, lie joined the party who were deter¬ 

mined to ])ut an end to corruption and favouritism in 
the government of the country. Notwithstanding the 
anger of the^ King, he spoke strongly against tl||^ sale 
of honours and of judicial places. In a great rage at 
the accusations levelled against Buckii^ham, Charles 
committed Sir John Eliot to prison, but> after a con¬ 
finement of eight days, was compelled to assent to his 
release. * 

,When the Petition of Iliglit W'as being discussed, 
Sir John Eliot pleaded eloquently for its acceptance, 
and whyn an evasive* attempt w’as made by the King 
to ]>revent it having due force, he denounced Bucking¬ 
ham as the cause of all the mischief. In the'following 
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year'Sir John moved a foriyal remonstrance against* 
the levying of tonnage^ and poundage by the King 
without the consent of Parliament, and it was at the 
putting of this motion that the assault was made upon 
the Speaker which is described in the last lesson. 

4. For the part he took in this matter, Sir John 
Eliot, with several others, was arrested and thrown 
into prison. Soon afterwards he was tried in the 
Court of King’s Bench on a criminal information laid 
by the Attorney-General. lie refused to acknowledge 
the right of any court 4o review the proceedings of a 
member in the House of Commons. Notwithstanding 
his plea, he was coiTdemiied to pay a fine of £2000, 
and to be imprisoned in the Tower of London during 
the King’s pleasure, or until he made a humble sub¬ 
mission. 

5. This proved to. be a sentence of death upon Sir 
John. Til anticipation of sucli a puiiisliiiieiit, his 
estates had been made over to trustees, and liis sons 
were confided to the care of his friend John Hampden. 
Then he went to the Tower, prepared to bear as 
patiently as possible the indignities which the King 
was pl|icing upon him. 

6 . While in prison he was allowed writing materials. 
He frequently ijorresponded with Hampden, and occu¬ 
pied himself i»writing a treatise on Government. But 
the confinement was harsh and rigorous, and gradually 
increased in severity. Feeling his end approaching, 
he at last solicited the King to allow him freedom for 
a space to visit his native county, undertaking to 
return to prison on the improvem’ent of hfs heajth. 

7. But the implacability of Charles knew no 
bounds. Across the bottom of the request he wrote 
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•" Not humble enough,” ^nd the prisoner was allowed 
to die. His death took place pn the 27th of November 
1632. £\ren after his death the hatred of Charles 
followed him. His son sent a humble petition to the 
King to secure his father*s body for burial in the 
family vault amoag his ancestors. Charles’s enmity 
would only allow him to wite at the foot of the 
petition, “ Let Sir John Eliot’s body be buried in the 
church of that parish where he died.” Accordingly, 
his remains were thrust into an obscure corner of the 
Tower Church. 

f 

f 

3. Tonnnffe and Poundage. Customs duties upon wine and 
nierchandisc'. 

7. Implncalfilily. Tlie sfcite of mind wliicli refuses to be 
appeased, or to grant jiardon. 


13.—^Absolute Government 

1. Charles now commenced a course of conduct 
which ultimately led to the Civil War and to his own 
execution. Deprived of the lielj) of Buckingham, he 
chose for Ips advisers Sir Thomas Wentwoi’^i and 
Archbishop Laud. Wentworth at firat belonged to 
the people’s party, but had been won ever to the side 
of the King. He was sent as Lord President to the 
north of England, and ruled so absolutely that tlii| 
j)eople were dejndved ‘Of all the privileges ensured to 
them by Magna Charta and thfe Petition of llight. 
In lGtJ3 he was sent as Lord Deputy to Iceland, 
whore Jie governed with the same strictness as in 
England. Seven years later he was created Earl of 
Strafford. 
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2. I^ud was intensely ha{j^d hy the Puritans; foif 
he reissued the "Book (jf Sports ” of James T., wliich, 
according to their view, induced the people to break 
the Sabbath. He brought numerous ceremonies into 
the services of the Church, and punished with great 
severity all who were opposed to hiti. 

3. Under the advice of these two men Charles 
was led into many unwise actions. Although by 
assenting to the Petitimi of Right he had agreed that 
it was unlawful to tax tlie people without the con¬ 
sent of Parliament, he#no^ employed every means to 
raise money.* He levied tonnage and poundage, and 
increased the duties upon merchandise. He sold 
monopolies; and indicted dues on the buildeis of new 
houses in London, on tliose who would not become 
knights, and on all who held land by disputed titles. 

4. But the method of raising money which roused 

the people most was the imposition of ship-woni'g on 
inland towns and districts. Ship-money liad, in Anglo- 
Saxon times, been levied only on. £he towns on the 
coast for the purpose of maintaining a fleet to defend 
the country from her enemies. The friends of the 
King intended it now for other purpo^^s; but the 
people declared it was illegal to levy it on inland 
places. • 

■ 5. Tliere was great need for a fleet to defend the 
jsbores of the country. The Frcnch and the IJntch 
were in the habit of visiting the English fishing- 
grounds, and they disputed the claim of England .to 
rule the sea. Even the pirates of Algiera visited our 
coasts, and actufilly carried away English popple as 
slaves. 

0. But without the consent of Parliament, people 
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'refused to pay tlje impo|ition; and John Hampden, a 
gentleman of Buckinghamshire, was an'ested and tried 
because of his refusal Seven of the judges declared 
it legal for the King to levy the tax when once he 
had declared its necessity. Five of them, however, 
were of a differenlfe opinion; but the King did not gain 
much by tlie trial, for the peeple began to see that if 
this decision was to hold good, not only their property, 
but their entire liberties, and even their lives were 
completely at the mercy of Charles. 

7. The King was enabled^ to do all these illegal 
things by a system wliicli seemed to give him the 
power he wanted according to *Jaw, but which yet 
really broke the spirit of the law. Some centuries 
br3fore—])robably as early as the time of Edward 111., 
who reigned from 11127 to l,‘l77—there had been 
a court of law called the Star-Clmmber. Tt laid at 
first been little more than an onlinary court; and 
its ])ower declined until the period of the Tudors, 
when Henry VIT. revived it and gave it additional 
iiiithority. 

8. Henry VTIl. also made groat use of it; until 
by the end^of Elizalxjth’s reign it had won (jhite a 
different position for itself from that which was * 
originally intended, and was employed, by the Crown 
ns a means of oppression and of actuah injustice. In 
these later times, it did not act in the same way as 
an ordinary Court of ‘Law, but was arbitrary in all 
thiit it did; and its judgments could not be questioned. 

Ih It was bv means of this Court that Charles was 
• *' ■ ■ 

onablo(l to do so many things which were really con¬ 
trary to the law of the land; and yet, as he got the 
sanction <»f a Court for them, it w^as possible for him 
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to say that lio did not do tj^em solely on his own • 
authority. ^ 

10. Then lie arranged ecclesiastical matters just as 
he liked, by means of the Court of Higli Commission, 
which had enormous power over all things and people 





STAH-CIIAMBEU. 


connected with‘the Church. A third estahlishment 
of a similar kiiifl -was the Council of tlio Nortli, which 
had complete* control over the people of Yorkshire, 
Durham, Northumberland, and Westmoreland. When 
Stifilford was sent down to the north of Kngland, this. 
CJourt did there what the Star-Chamber did over the 
remainder of Knghuid. 

2. Vmh of Sporta. The name i^ivcn to a declaruticm of .Tamos 
I., issued in 1G18, which permitted all those who had 
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attended clmrcli to indulge in dancing, archery, and 
leaping on Sundays. It was bitterly opposed by the 
Puritano. 

5. Algiers. The chief city of Algeria in North Africa. 


14-^rroubl6S with Scotlaiid 

I' 

1. One of the chief desires of James I. had been to 
further the overthrow of Presbyterianism and the intro¬ 
duction of Episcopacy into Scotland. Charles wished 
to bring about the same thin^; but like his father he 
was doomed to disappointment, and his e^orts were met 
by determined opposition on the*part of the Scots. 

2. A new Pmyer Book had been compiled for use 
in their churches, but they did not mean quietly to 
submit to its introduction. At St. Gileses Church, 
hklinburgh, a considemble uproar took place when the 
minister began to read from the hook. Loud cries, 
hissing and groans were heard, and eventually stools, 
stones, and other* missiles wci'e thrown at the minister’s 
head. The Town Council declared they would have 
none of the book; and Charles determined to take, 
measures to punish them for their contumacy. ^ 

3. Tlie Scots now renewed a Solemn Covenant- 
which had been first started in 1^57, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, by which they bound themselves to 
defend l*resbyterianism, and to stand .by the King 
and by each other in defence of the religion, the 
lU>erties, and the laws of the • kingdom. This was 
signed by large numbers of the people, iir many 
places, in their own blood. When Charles annulled 
all the ])roceedings of an assembly which met at 
Glasgow for the j)urpose of putting an end to Episco- 
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pacy ‘in Scotland, the people resolved to fight for 
their religious liberties. 

4. Charles raised an army of 20,000 men to 
subdue the Scots, but they had collected a still larger 

, force; and at Berwick, where the opposing forces 
' met, he found it wiser to enter into ^icgotiatious with 
them, by which he agree4 to call a l*arliament for the 
purpose of settling all the differences between him 
and them. 

5. On liis return to England Charles did summon 
a Parliament, but asked Jt for money to allow him to 
renew the w^r against the**Scots. Tlie Parliament, 
however, preferred thfi redress of grievances to quarrels 
w'ith their neighbours; and (fiiarles in auger dissolved 
it in the course of three weeks. 

6. Next, by force and the exercise of other 
illegal methods, he raised sufficient money to collect 
another army. But the Scots general, Leslie, had 
already crossed into England, and routing the English 
at New burn, he took possession of •Newcastle. He 
next caused Wentwoilii, who led* the English, to 
.retreat first to Northallerton and then to York, where 

Charles^ again agreed to call a l*arliament. 
f 7. This Parliament met in 1640, and was not 
dissolved till J660. It thus existed for* twenty 
years, a greater Jength of time than any other. From 
this fact it got the name by which it is always known, 
—the Long Parliament; and at .first it did a great deal 
towards remedying tlie evils which had been brought 
about by the errors and false policy of Charles. 

8. It abolished the Star-Chamber, the Court of 
High Commission, and the Council of the North; and 
insisted that the law should be administered by means 
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of the ordiuary Courts.^ It also passed an Act which 
was known as the Triennial Act, declaring that a 
rarliainent should meet at least every three years; 
and thus prevented the King from ruling without a 
Tarliameiit, as he had done from 1629 to 1640. 

2. WmiU have nSie of. Would not accept on any conditions. 

Contuniaey. Obstinate refutal. 


15.—The Death of Strafford 

1. In 1GH3, Wentworth had been transferred from 
the North of England to Ireland, where he acted as 
Inrd Deputy. In Ireland he continued his efforts on 
liehalf of the Xing, and thus gave offence to all classes 
of the peojde, l*rotestant and Catholic alike. He 
angered the rrotestants by compelling them to receive 
the articles of the Engli.sh Church, while he carried out 
the jwnal laws against the Catholics with great severit 

2. AVhcii tlie Long Parliament Jiiet in 1641 
immediately set about i)assing measures to en§dre 
public liberty. One method of doing this was by " 
imprisoning those persons who had been thf^jj^stru^ 
ments of the King’s oppressions. Within a shortfi 
time, Ai'chbishop Laud and Wentwort|^ who had that 
same year been created Earl of Strafford, were both 
committed to the Tower. 

3. Strafford was tried for endeavouring to subvert, 
the laws of the land, for raising money on his own 
authority, and for conijudling persons to receive* troops 
ill their houses while he was deputy iu Ireland. The 
judges agreeil that by these acts he was guilty of 
high treason. Stmffoid appealed in vain to* the King, 
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on vhose behalf all his acts had been committed.! 
Charles * did all he could to save him; but his 
enemies were too strohg, and pojmlar riots were 
threatened. Strafford was beheaded on Tower Hill, 
London, in May 1641. 

4. ‘‘Strafford moved on to the sgaflbld with undis¬ 
turbed composure. His, body, so soon to be released, 
had given him a respite of its infirmities for that try¬ 
ing hour, liushworth, the Cleik of the I'arliament, 
was one of the sx>ectators, and has minutely described 
the scone. ‘ When he arrived outside the Tower, tlie 
Lieutenant cj^sired him to take coach at the gate, lest 
the enraged mob slfould tear him in pieces. “ No,” 
said he, “Mr. Lieutenant, I dare look death in the 
face, and the peojde too; have you a care I do not 
escape; *tis equal to me how I die, whether by the 
stroke of the executioner, or by the madness and fuiy 
of the i)eople, if tliat may give them better content.” ’ 

5. “Not less than 100,000 persons, who had 
*; ^&|w ded in from all parts, were visible on Tower Hill, 

long and dark perspective.' Strafford, in his 
walk, took off his hat frequently, and saluted them, 
Jiwand received not a word of insult or reproach. His 
latep (8 td‘manner arc described by liushwbrth to have 
’ been those of ‘^a-'.general marching at the head of an 
army, to breai^e victoiy, rather than those of a con¬ 
demned mail, to undergo the sentence of death.* 

6. “ At his side, upon the scj^ffold, stood his brother. 
Sir George Wentworth, the Bishop of Armagh, the 
Earl of Cleveland, and otliers of his friends,—and 
behind them the indefatigable collector* Hush worth, 
who ‘ being then on the scaffold with him,' as he 
says, took down the speech which, having aske<l their 
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•patience first, Strafford at some length addressed to 
the people. He declared the innocence of his inten¬ 
tions, whatever might have been the construction of 
his acts, and said that the prosperity of his countiy 
was his fondest wish. But it augured ill, he told 
them, for the pcf^ple’s happiness, to write the com- 
inenccinent of a reformation ip letters of blood. * One 
thing I desire to be heard in,* lie added,' and do hope 
that for Christian charity’s sake I shall be believed. 
I was so far from being against Tarliaments, that I 
did ahvays think Parliaments in England to be the 
happy constitution of the kingdom am}, nation, and 
the best means, under God, to 'make the King and 
his [leople hajipy.’ 

7. “ He tlieii turned to take leave of the friends 
who had aticompanied him to the scaffold. He beheld 
his brother weeping excessively. ‘Jirothcr/ he said, 

‘ what do you see in me to cause these tears ? Does 
any innocent fear betray in me—^guilt ? or my inno¬ 
cent boldness—atheism ? Think that you are now 
imcomjninying me the fourth time to my marriage-bed. 
That block must be my pillow, and here I shall rest 
from all my labcrtu-s. No thoughts of envy, no dceami 
of treason, 'nor jealousies, nor cares, for the xig.t]]M 
State, 01 myself, shall interrupt this easy sleep. Be-' 
member me to my sister, and to my ^ife; and carry 
my blessing to my eldest sou, and to Ann, and 
Arabella, not forgettii]g my little infant, that knows 
neither good nor evil, and cannot speak for itself. 
God speak for it, jind bless it!’ While undressing 
himself, and' winding his hair under a cap, he said, 
looking on the block, * I do as clieerfully put off my^ 
doublet at this time as ever I did 'when -I went to bed.’' 
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8; " * Then/ proceeds Ei^^hworth, closing this 
memorable scene, ‘ then be called, " Where is tlie man 
that shall do this last office (meaning the executioner)? 
call him to me.” When lie came and asked him for- 
^givencss, he told him he forgave him and all tlie 
world. Then kneeling down by tlift block, he went 
to prayer again by himself, the Bishop of Armagh 
kneeling on the one side, and the minister on the 
other; to the which minister after prayer he turned 
himself, and spoke some few words softly; having his 
hands lifted up, the m^ister closed liis hands with 
^his. Then hewing himself to the eaith, to lay down 
his head on the blcISk, he told the executioner that 
he would first lay down his head to try the fitness 
of the block and take it up again, before he 
laid it down for good and all; and so he did; and 
liefore he laid it down again he told the cxeciitionor 
that he woidd give him warning when to strike, by 
stretching forth his hands; and then he laid down 
Us neck on the block, stretching out* his hands; the 
executioner struck oif his*head at one blow, then took 
'.the head up in his hand, and showed it to all the 
people) jnd said, “ God save the King! ” ’ ” 
p Forster. 

3. Suherf. Ov^um. 

4. Betpite. Relief for a little time. 

7. AUimm. .Want of belief in the existence of God, 


16.—The Arrest of the Five Meoibers 

• 

Very shortly afterwards the Irish, the majority 
of whom were Catholics, seeing that both the Englisli 
H. 6 * E 
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and the Scotoli had gai^ned concessions from the ‘King, 
rose in relxillion. They tided to seize Dublin, but 
were jireveiited. Their failure rendered them des¬ 
perate, and they gave themselves up to plunder and 
Imtcliery. It is said that 40,000 Protestants lost^ 
ilicjir lives. Scenes of the most honible cruelty 
w'cre witnessed. Women and children suffered the 
gi'ossest outrages, being turned naked into the streets, 
and there treated with barbarous fierceness. Men were 
burned in their own houses, or forced at the point of 
the bayonet into the rivers, ainl then left to drown. 
In this way the Catholics tried to revenge themselves 
for the cruelty which had so*' long been exercised.. 
against tlaun, and which had reached its climax under 
Stra lli ird’s g< >V(*ri i ment. 

2. 'riie Parliament attributed all the troubles 
wliicli had conH‘ upfjii the country t»» Papists, the 
bi.slmjis, and tlje clergy, who were said to do everything 
in llicir jmwer to subvert the liberties of the pe< 
Knglaiid. In a Grand Uenionslrance whie^ 
seated t(» the King, these views Avere fully^ 

(Uuirles promised to redress grievances, b* 
give the l\irlianient tlie power to aptxiint wh 
should be his ministers. ^ 

o. Soon after, he had reason to <^uspect1jyiat fiv? 
members of the Ilmise of j^onunons were 
treason, and sent a message^’ to the House j 
im]»eaching them of* tliis crime. They weyoi 
of tamixMing witli the army, and of inviting the Scots 
t») invade Kngland ; but when Charles demanded that 
th(\v .should be given up, J'arlianient refused to let 
ihein go. 

4. Charles then attempted to do something Avhich,' 






CHARLES LEAVISG WEamUNSTEK HALL AlrTEB ArTEMKTIXO TO ARREST THE FIVE HEMBERS. 
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in the end, proved a j^iost rasli and ill-judged* thing. 
He went down to the House with an armed force and 
endeavoured to arrest the five members himself, but 
they had heard of his coming, and had taken refuge in 
the city of London. Here they remained in safety foy 
a week, but at tlie end of that time I'eturned amidst 
great rejoicings to Westminster. 

5. From this time, altliough attempts were made 
to settle the diiferences between the King and the 
Commons, it may be said that the rupture was com¬ 
plete. The Parliament askud for the control of the/ 
militia and for other concessions, whichiCharles refused, 
retiring at once to York. He then tried unsuccessfully 
to gain possession of Hull, where there was a large 
arsenal, and which was considered the most important 
town of the north. Shortly afterward.s Charles re¬ 
moved to Nottingham, at which place he set up his 
standard, and tliis was taken by the l*arliament as a^^ 
declaration of hostilities. 

G. I’he country was now completely divided into two 
parties. On the side of the King were ranged nenB^hg 
all the nobility and gentry of the country. Th 
P arliament was supported by Loudon ^id tl^ 
principal manufacturing towns, by the midoie classes, 
and by Nonconformists generally. .The supporters of 
the King were called Cavaliers, and the Parliament¬ 
arians were called Houndhcatls. 

7. A greater contrast could hardly be imagined 
.than that i>reseuted by these? two cfcsses of people. 
The (^lvalicrs were fond of personal liberty, and of 
freedom in religion and ordinary coiiduct. Hence 
they disliked intensely the narrowness which charac¬ 
terised the Presbyterians. In dress they adopted* 
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colours' which were gay and cheerful; in manner 
they were graceful and ijgreeable. The commoners 
addicted themselves to boisterous merriment and 
habits, but all were animated by a jovial disposition, 
pressed in a richly-laced cloak, a broad-brimmed hat 
trimmed with feathers, and a silkdii doublet, and 
having long flowing hail* a peaked beard, and a 
moustache, a Cavalier presented as picturesque an 
appearance as can well be imagined. 

8. The Boundheads, on the other hand, wore 
‘clothes of the most quiet cojpurs, usually brown or 
l^ack; round the neck of the cloak was a plain white 
collar, while on their 3osely-cropped heads they wore 
a high siigarloaf-shaped hat. It was from this fashion 
of cropping their hair that they gained their iiick- 
naiiie. Instead of spending their leisure moments in 
riotous revelliiigs, they passed them in hearing long 

‘exhortations from their ministers, in Bible reading, 
and in prayers. 

9. *^111 the earlier period of the ^ar the Round- 
were decidedly inferior to the Royalists. The 

H^racter of the arms of that day made the cavalry of 
•great imfortaiice in a battle. Unaccustomqfl as they 
vfbre to the saddle,—^large numbers of them being only 
ploughmen and taradesmen,—^the Roundheads were no 
match for the free intrepid spirits who gathered round ' 
the King. 

10. Of those who threw in their lot with Charles 
some did so because they had been iauglit that they, 
must hold to the Crown; others joined hjm out of 
gratitude. Some were on his side not because .they 
liked all he had donej but because they disliked the 

• actions of the Parliament more. Some went because 
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they di<l not wish t(? be taunted as cowanls; while 
others believed the cause was a holy one, and thoii<»ht 
that whoever lost liis life in it would be counted a 
martyr. 

11. Jn like manner various motives influenced the 
RU[)porters of the rarlianientary forces. Anger at the 
King’s conduct and hatred ^)f the English Church and 
luu' bisliops we.rc among tlie ])rinci|ial reasons which 
guided tliem in their decision, lleligious liberty was 
deemed necessary, and they did not see any other 
way of securing it tha^i by oi)posing the King and' 
overturning the (fovernmeiit. ** 

7. (^oiu)mwn. ri*i-.soTis without litk's. 

Itiiutnuius, Noisy. 

Jonttl. Clii'fcrI'iil ainl inerrv. 

I 

!). liifftjiltL Extroiiiely ln'inc. 


THE CIVIL WARS 


17^—The First Civil War, 1642-1645 

' A 

1. Jioughly speaking, the noith and west of 
England were on the side of the King, and the south 
and south-east on the side of the Parliament. 
Charles’s lirst move* therefore, was to attempt to gain 
]iossession of London; a plan in which he was almost 
successful, but was at last frustrated when only a few 
mile;} off the capital. 

± Sixty-Jive peers and half the Commons sup-, 
ported Charles; wdiile twenty peers, the ‘other half of* 
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tlie Commons, and a great ijiimber of tradespeople • 
tliiw in’ their lot with the Houndheads. But these 



KVITLK KIKI.I^S ANIi SirA;KK Till: < UII. VUv 


l)eoi)le wei’o not much accustomed to hors('nian^liip, or 
to niilitaiy life, and consecpieiitly tlie Ihyal cavalry, 
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• commanded by Prince jiupert, a nephew of the King, 
gained many advantages over them at first. 

3. Charles had moved across England from 
Nottingham to Shrewsbuiy, before he began his 
advance upon London ; and the first battle was fought 
at Edgehill in •Warwickshire, where the Earl of 
Essex, the Parliamentary general, tried in vain to 
check the Eoyalist advance, but found the power of 
liupert’s cavalry too great to be resisted. 

4. Charles got as far as Brentford, a town then 
about ten miles distant from London, but now almost 
part of it; and here he *‘was met by a» body of the 
best troops the lioundheads tlAsn had, the famous 
trained bands from the city, who marched boldly out 
and compelled the King to retire. Had he, how¬ 
ever, been able to take I-ondou and all its wealth, 
the whole war would probably have come to an 
end. 

5. Charles next retired to Oxford, which he made 
his headcpiarters; and a campaign was cairied on in 
the country between Oxford and London. In a 
skirmish at Clialgrove Eield, Hampden received a 
wound of which he died five days later. ^^Mean- 
while the iloyalists were successful in the west of'« 
England* and in the north; where they had" won the 
whole of Yorkshire, except the town qf Hull, and to 
this they laid siege. 

C. After a period .of four months this siege was 
raised; and a victory was won-for the lioundheads 
at Wiiiccby in Lincolnshire, by which all of that 
county was secured to their side. This result was 
largely* brought about by the help of a country 
squii’e from Huntingdon named Oliver Cromwell, who 
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commanded the van in the Jjattle. Both the King* 
and the Parliament then turned for help outside 







i>BlKCE BUPERT. 


England. Charles brought over from Ireland such of 
hh troojjs as were stationed there; and the Parlia- 
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'inent arranged a compact with the Scots wliich' was 
known as the Solemn League and Covenant, in which 
the Scots promised to fight for tlie Parliament on con¬ 
dition that the Presbyterian religion was protected. 

7. As a result of this Covenant, the Scots joined 
forces witli Fairfjftc, the Parliamentary general; and 
at Marston Moor, a few miles from York, inflicted 
a crusliing defeat ui)on Cliaiies’s army. From this 
time, Oliver Cromwell came more and more to the 
front. He had been the first to realise that the 
rabble who fought on the ^Parliament side could 
never witlistaiid disciplined troops, su«h as Prince 
]lu])ert’s Horse; and he had, therefore, given a great 
deal of lime and energy towards raising a body of 
cavalry which should be suflicientiy good to oppose 
them. In this he was successful, and Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, as the*}' w’cre called, soon became as famous 
iis the regiments oii the Povalist side. 

8. Put (-roinwell brought about another change, 
which had even a greater result. The Parliamentary 
army was (sominanded by members of Parliament, and 
there were often differences of opinion as well as hick 
of military skill among them. Cromwell insisted on 
the commands being given to men who were' really' 
soldiers, and persuaded the Parliamenj} to agree to a 
l^vJf-denying Ordinavee by wdiich those«who held com¬ 
mand gave up their posts, and all the* troops were 
put into the hands of* l^airhi.x. The result was soon 
ap])arent. Charles was totally * beaten at Naseby; 
and in lC4G.he surrendered to the Scots. 


(!. Viiv. Fore-froiit. 
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18.—John Hampden 

1. Joil 11 Hampden was bora in 1594. lie came 
of a distinguished family which had settled in Buck- 

t 
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iiighamsliirc before the Norman Conquest.^ When 
Hampden was three years of age his father died, and 
left him the heir to a very large estate. While young 
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lie \vas sent to a school At Tliame, but at fifteen iie 
was entered as a student of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

2. On leaving the University he became a student 
at the Inner Temple, where he made himself ac¬ 
quainted with the principles of English law. In 
1019 lie maiTicd, and the following year was elected 
meiuljer of Parliament for the borough of Grampound. 

3. Lonl Clarendon, one of the historians of that 
day, says of liis early years, " He indulged himself in 
all the license in sports and exercises and company 
which were used by men of thg most jolly conversa¬ 
tion. On a sudden, from a life of great pleasure 
and license, he retired to extraordinary sobriety and 
strictures to a more reserved and melancholy society.” 
Witli the morals of a Puritan he had the manners of 


an accom]dislied courtier, and at the crisis in the 
history r»r his c.ountiy, in which he afterwards took 
stich a ])rominent jmrt, his natural cheerfulness, 
vivacity, and courtesy were of scarcely less service 
than liis sagacity and dauntless courage. 

4. During the reign of James 1. Hampden did not 
take any i)rominent ])art in ])ublic mattei's; but after 
Charles’s Secqud Parliament had been dissolved, ^heh 
money was to be raised by a forced loan, he took a 
firm stand against the action of the Kii\g and refused 
to lend a farthing. Eor his refusal,® and for the 
si)irited answer he gave to the Privy C^^icil in reply 
to those who asked his reasons, he was sent to prison, 
where he rc-inained some time. 


T). On Ids release he was again returned to Parlia¬ 
ment, and took part in the memorable events of 1029. 
Ailcr the dissolution he spent a number of years in 
the (puet and seclusion of a country life, performing 
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with great activity all the duties of a landed gentle^ 
man aiid a magistrate. During this time, too, he kept 
up a close correspondence with Sir John Eliot, who was 
then confined in the Tower, and interested himself in 
the care of Sir John’s sons, who were a great source of 
anxiety to their father. ^ 

6. When the levyhig of ship-money "was started, 
and Hampden was requested to pay a small sum of 
money as his portion of the tax, he refused, and deter¬ 
mined to bear all the expenses of a trial to prove the 
illegality of the Kin^s action. If he had not been 
prominent before, this l)roiight liim before the world, 
every one iiupiiring who and what he was wlio dared 
at his own risk to support the liberty and prosperity 
of the country. The great trial took jdace in lf)3G, 
before all the judges of England. ’Jhe arguments 
lasted many days, and the law was so manifestly in 
favour of lianipdeii, that even though the judges held 
their pl.aces at the pleasure of the King, only seven 
of the twelve gave their verdict against Hampden. 

7. Although he was condemned to ])ay the money, 
his courage in resisting the King mised his reputation 
amou^ the people; and the juihlic indignation against 
Charles became stronger than ever. the person of 
Hampden w^s now scarcely safe, and hb and his 
kinsman, OlU^er Cromwell, determined to leave tlie 
country for j|||^ierica. When actually on board the 
ship, an oider of the Privy Council prevented it from 
sailing, and the two men most prominent in pro¬ 
curing the downfall of the King were thus kept'in 
England. 

8. In 1G40 assembled the most famous T’arlia- 
ment which has ever sat in England, and Hainjideii 
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was one of the most conspicuous of its members, l^ut 
in all the controversies which took place, Hampden 
did his best on tlie side of peace. 

0. Tlioii came the Civil War. Hampden spared 
neither money nor himself in the conflict. He gave 
X2000 to the jmidic service, and took a commission 
in the army, raising a regimen^ of infantry in his own 
country. He made himself thoroughly proficient in 
liis military duty, and showed that he had in him the 
capacity of a great general as well as that of a great 
statesman. 

10. When Charles attempted to forct^ his way to 
the capital from Oxford, HaiuiMlcn led a small 
force against Prince liupert and met him on Cflialgi-ove 
Field. Hjimpden was fatally wounded, and died near 
his own residence. He was buried in the church at 
Hampden, his last moments having been s])ent in 
]miyers for his countiy. 

J. TIhviuc. a small town in Oxfortlsliiir. 


19.—The Second Civil War 

1. After the surrender of Charles to the ^Icots 
tliei'e came ' a period of gil&iit confusion, ■ Ad ^ 
religious bickerings and disputes. England gov-^ 
erned hy ordinances of the Lords and Commons; and 
JVosbyterianism had been estiihlished in the place of 
Episcopacy. Chiulcs "was of course sti’ongly opposed 
to this; and thereby still more angered the Scots, in 
whose hands he was. At last, on payment of a. sum 
of £400,000,'they gave him over to the Parliament, 
and woiTt back to their own country. 

2. Charles was lodged at Holniby House, in 
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Northamptonsliire, and was .Jliere treated well, and’ 
with great res^ject. Ho entertained sti’ong hopes at 
this time of heuig King again; for, as was to he 
expected, the l*arliament and tlie army had hegun to 
(piarrel bitterly; and Charles tlionght a good chance 
of success for him lay in playing off one party against 
another. • 
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•Episcopacy sliould be i^iamtainecl, if only toleration 
were granted to Dissenters. 

4. As there was no prospect of agreement between 
these two parties, Fairfax and Cromwell marched the 
anny upon London, determined to make their own 
terms witli the Kfjig, and to control the Parliamentary 
party as they thought fit. diaries escaped from his 
virtual confinement, and took refuge in the Isle of 
Wight; wdicre, however, he fell once more into the 



CMUKItlUloKK -rilAnLI'Is'K WlN'IlOM'. 


hands of his enemies, ami was imprisoned in Caris- 
brooke Castle, lie had meanwhile succeeded .jn**per¬ 
suading the Scots to come over to his side; and in* 
1048 there were Loyalist risings in Kent and l^sex; 
while a Scotch army crossed the Border aW marched 
through the north of England. 

n. This led to til's Second Civil War. Fairfax 
went into Essex, and captured Colchester; Cromwell 
went north and defeated the Scots at Preston. On 
the 1st of l)ei*ember, the army seized Charles; and 
five days later, the military despotism was made use 
of to secure his being brought to trial. When the 
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members of rarlifimeiit came jowii that day to tlie 
House of Commons, they found a regiment of soldiers 
at the door commanded by Colonel Pride, who refused 
to admit into the House any of those members who 
were in favour of Presbyterianism, or- who would 
*liavo been inclined to make tftrms with the 
King. 

6. This was known as “ Pride’s Purge ”; and only 
fifty-three members were allowed to take their seats. 
They were, of course, all Independents, and in favour 
of the army, and so were ready to vote for anything 
that the army^ wanted ; *l)ut •the action of the army 
pleaders, and the way tn which they gained their ends, 
were absolutely illegal. 

7, These lifty-three members, who were known as 
the Iiuiiip, or hinder part of a Parliament, set to work 
to constitute a court for the trial of the King. The 
House of Jiords refused to have anything to do with 
such proceedings; and so the Jtuinp was obligcal to 
pass a resolution saying that whatever was enacted by 
the Oemmons had tlie force, of law without the con¬ 
sent of King or Peers. Tliis Wfis also rpiitc illegal, 
and contrary in every way to the constitution; nor 
Woul^Se Hump have ventured on such a course had 
they imt had the power of the army at tlieir biecks. 

.1. Quarrels anil disputes. 

20.—The Trial dud Execution of Charles 

m 

1. Ill December diaries, who had been taken from 
(Sirisbrodfve to Hurst Castle, was removed to 'Windsor. 
He now began to fear that he would be dciirived of 

II. 6 F 
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the government and confined yi some forti'ess such as 
the Tower. He was taken to London, and on the 
20th January, 1(»49, he was hrouglit before the 
tribunal decidetl upon by the liuiup. 

^ 2. This Court nominally consisted of 135 members, 

but only sixty-three men came to it. • It was presided 
over by Bradshaw, a lawyer of considerable eminence, 
and Cromwell and liis son-in-law were there. The 
name of the great general, Fairfax, was also called ; but 
his wife cried out, “ He is not here, and never will be. 
You do WTong to name him.” When brought before 
the Court, Clgirles refused lo accept its jurisdiction. 
He had remained co^red as he entered Westminster 


Hall, and so had the judges, thus signifying that they 
no longer paid deference to him as the King. He 
interrupted the remler of the indictment, which said 
that the supreme power had been entrusted to him by 
the people, saying that lu* possessed the royal jMiwcr 
Ijfir hereditary right. Wliat was considered a bad 
oH|L^r Charles hn])pened at this* moment. Tlie 
gol^ Kad of the staff ‘Whieh ho ‘used lo interrupt 
Hjpe fell off, and many persons besides the King 

beheM^he event with concern. 

The'trial went on for seven days, C^iarles con¬ 
ducting himself during the time with gi-eat dignity. At 
its close the Colirt sentenced him, “ a$*a tyrant, traitor, 
murderer, ancj public enemy to the/good peojjle of tin; 
nation, to be ])ut to death bv severing his head from 
his body.” . “ " 

' J. The execution of the sentence; was delaycil tilt 
tlie 30th of January. In the interval, Charles spent 
much of his time in- devotion, and took an affecting 
farew(;ll of his daughter Elizabeth and his third son 
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Henry. The two elder boys wA’e not in England at 
the time. Charles bade Henry never to be made 
King while his brothers were alive. The little prince 
answered his father bravely. “ I will be torn in pieces 
ifirst,” he said. I 

5. The scaffold W’as erected at Whitehall on the 
same spot as had jn’cviously been chosen by the Kings 
to shoM" themselves after their coronation, (.'liarles 
had been very anxious to speak once again to the 
]>eo])le of London, and this he was allowed to do on 
the day of his execution. , He walked from St. 
James’s l*alace*to WlijJLehall, being followed by a num- 
•ber of armed soldiers, and by many of his personal 
attendants, wdio showed signs of the sorrow they felt. 

b. On reaching the llanqueting llooin, he had 
leisure to join in prayer with lUsliop Juxon. When 
summoned to the scaffold, he looked round upon the 
sea of upturned faces, all bearing traces of anxiety, and 
many being w'c*t vvitli tenrs. Ev(*n the,soldiers seemed 
ailected, and foibore to pri*vent the peojde giving 
expression to the emotions which they experienced. 

7. Standing by the block on which his head was 
shortly to be laid, he told the i»eoplc that the late war 
with all its horrors was unjustly laid to his ^charge, 
and that the guilt lay with those of the rarliarneiit 
who had deprivefl hifh of his authority. He blamecl 
himself for having consented to the death of Stradbrd, 
and said that for tliis he was now suilering the just 
judgment of God. He could not, however, agree to. 
give way to the demands which had been •made upon 
him’, and for that leasoii was dying as a martyr for 
his people. 

8. 'J'he executioners were now ready to ])erfurm 
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their last olticc. (Collecting his (lowing hair, and con¬ 
fining it under a cap which he wore on his head, he 
tohl one of them Ik*, should say but a short prayer, and 
sti'ctch out his hands as a signal for liim to give the blow. 

9. To J5ish(»ji Juxon, who had attended him in- 
his trial, he said, “ 1 have a jfood ciiusc and a gracious 
(lod on my sitlc ; 1 go from a corruptible to an incor¬ 
ruptible crown, wliere there can be no disturbance.” 
Tlien, bending to the bloch, he gave the signal for the 
axe to fall u])on his neck; witli one stroke the head 
was severed from tlje body, aiTd tlie only answer made 
by the vast crowed, when tiie executioner raised the* 
bleeding head saying, “ This is tlie head of a traitor,” 
was a bitter erv of sorrow and regret. 

1. I/uriif Ill IJuuipsliiiv, the to the 

Soloilt. 

:i. Imlirhui'iit. .\ri*ns;ilioii. 

(I. ,huun. Tiu' Bii'liujt <»f Loiiiluii. 


21.—A' Coffin for King Charles 

1. The following ballad was written and published 

in the yesu' 1(»49, at ilje time when the Ke^ublican 

party declared it treason to acknowledge Charles II. 

as Xing. It is curious and intei’c.^ting as showing 

the reaction in the public mind wfiich was caused 

hv the execution of Charles I. 

*■ «- 

2. (Jkomwkll on tiIk I’hkonk 

« 

So, so, the deed is done, 

. The royal head is severed, 

As I meant when I first begun, 

And strongly have endeavoured. ' 
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Now Clmrles the Fii’stls tunihled down; 

The Second I do not fear; 

I gras]) the scepti’e, wear the crown, 

Nor for Jehovah care. 

0 

:J. Kix»; CiiAULics in ms Coffin 

Tliiiik’st tlioii, base slave, though in iiiy grave, 
Like other men 1 lie, 

IVfy si»arkling fame and Iloyal name 
Can, as th(ni«wishest, die ^ 

Kuo\^, caitifj^ in my son I live, 

The Black I'rinco call’d by some, 

And he shall ample vengeance give 
lb those that did my doom. 

4. TiIK rEOl'LK IN TIIK VlT 

Sii]»])rest, deprest, involv’d in woes, 

(ireat (liarles, thy Ibople he 
Basely deceiv’d with specious shows 
By those that murder’d thee; 

■ We are enslav’d to Tvrant’s bests, 

Who have our freedom won; 

Our fainting hope now only rests 
On thy succeeding son. 

# 

o. ClIOMWEIJi ON THE Til HONE 

• 

Base vulgar, know the more you. stir, 

The more your woes increase, 

Voiir Kishness will your ho])es deter, 

’Tis wo must give you j)eace. 
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JUack Charles h traitor is proclaim'd 
irnto our dignity; 

He dies, it* e’er hy us he's gain'd, 

Without all remedy. 

(*t. King Ciiaules in iils Coffin 

1 

I’hriee perjur’d villain! did’st not thou 
And thy degenerate train, 

Hy mankind’s Saviour’s body vow 
To me, thy sovereign. 

To make me the most glorious king 
That e’er o’er England reign’d ; 

That me and mine in evervtliing 

V 

IJy you should be maintain’d ? 

7. The Peoi'LE in the 1*jt 

Sweet Prince I O let us ]>ardoii crave, 

(.)t’ thy beloved sliade : 

’Tis we that brought thee to the grave; 

Thou weit by us betray’d. 

We did believe 'twas reformation 

I * V. 

These monsters did desire; 

]^ot knowing that thy degradation 
And death should be our hiife. 

8. Cromwell on the 1'iiiione 

In vabi, foml people, do you grudge 
And tacitly repine, 

*Kor why ^ my skill and str€*ngth are sueh- 
Polh pi lies of heaven are mine. 
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Your hands and pursel both coherM 
To raise us to this lieight: 

You must protect those you have rear’d, 

Or sink beneath their weight 

0 

9. King Ciiakles lv his (Joffix 

Singing with angels, near tlie Thnaie 
Of the Almighty Three 
I sit, and know perdition. 

Base Cromwell, waits on thee, 

And 6n thy yile associates: 

Twelve months shall full conclude 
Your pow’r—thus speak the ]>ow’rful haU‘s, 
Then fades your interlude. 


10. The rEorLH ix the Pit 


Yea, powerful Pates, haste, haste tlie time. 
The most auspicious day,. 

On wliich these monsters of our time 
To death must post away. 

•^leanwhile, so pare their sharf)ened claws. 
And so impair their stings, 

We may no more fight for the Cause, 

Or other novel things ! 


3. Caitiff. A base fellow, a villuint 

Black Pniw. Charles 11. was so called ou account «il‘ 
Ills daik com]>lexiun. The orij^inul Rhu-k Princi* was. 
'the .son of Edward III. 

4. IfestH. Behests ; comniaiids. 

8. Cohm-'i. Joined toj^ellier. 

9. Inierliidi'. A short space of iiine between twti other 

events. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 


22.—The Establishment of a Republic 

i 

1. llavinj^ got rid of tlie Xing, his eiioniies. dis- 
jmttMl as to the form of govornmeiit which shoiihl be 
ado[»ted, Soino wished to pass over Charles l.’s two 
(ilder sons, niid settle the Cj’Owii with limitations upon 
his third soji Henry, or his daughter Elizabeth. The 
majority, however, were in favioiir of a republic, and 
set about removing all traces of ^monarchy from the , 
e«juntry. They first declared it treason to give any 
one the title of King ; they next abolished the House 
»»f Lords as “ useless and dangerous,” and then declared 
the oHiee of the King “ unnecessary, burdensome, and 
dangerous, and llierefore to he abolished.” 

2. A (.‘ouiK-il of Stale, consisting of thirty-eight 
j»erson.s, was elected to conduct the business of the^ 
country, of wliick council dolin Milton was hiade 
secretary, (’omplaint was soon made that the Council 
was more arbitrary than the late king. The taxation 
was so heav.y that the coniiuon pe<»ple were all^^^ud in 
their coipplaints. In this contention there was great’ 
reason, for whei’eas the revenue in Cliarles’s time w’as 


less than £1,000,000, in the days of tin? Common wealth 
it rose to upwards of £2,000,000. 

[]. livery opposition, however, to the r^ouncil was 
borne down by sheer force of arms. In Ireland the 
Ulster people had proclaimed Charles as king, and 
rose in rebellion. Cromwell was appointed com¬ 
mander of the army and Lord Deputy of the country 
for the purpose of putting down the rising, ' He com- 
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menced with the sie^'c of J)r()«j]icda, wliicli coutaiited a 
garrison of about 3000 men. With great severity Jio 
caused the whole of them to be put to death. 

4. In Wexford the same kind of slaughter took 
])la(je, and so great wjis tlii) terror wMcli the massacres 
caused, that soon nearly all the gari-isons in the country 
submitted to I be J’arliamcnt. 

5. (h’omweir was tlien recalled Lo England to 
undertake a like expedition against the Scots, who, 
although fighting against Charles I., had no desire, to 
do away with tlie tliron?. On his execution, therefore, 
they prochiimed hi^ son as Charles 11., on certain 
conditi(tiis. Not liking these terms, Charles urged the 
Hilanpiis of Montrose to h(‘.ad a rebellion against the 
Scots Parliament. Then wlieu tlu? enterprise failed 
he meanly deserted him, and allow(‘d the Mar([uiK t(» 
he executed. Charles afterwards accepted the, con¬ 
ditions, and was crowned at Scone. 


. G. (h’omwell marched into S{!otland witli iin Jinny 
ot Ifi.oOO men, hut found ji wasteil and deserted 


country. T liable to dislodge the. Si;otch army from 
their fortified iiositioii near E«linhurgh, he retired to 
Dunhai^; where, after being in great straits,*he inflicted 
a signal defeat upon the Scots, who lost 300j0 killed, 
10,000 prisonefs, and all their war material. 

7. After tins victory, for nearly a year, no more 
risings were ktteuipted. Then JlJharles i|iicciv(*d the 
idea of marching into England with the hope that the 
loyalists and the Pn'shyterians would flock to Ids 
standard. In this, however, lie W’as greatly disiip- 
jiointed. In three weeks from leaving Scotland lie 
reached Worcester, where (Uroinwell overtook him.* 

S. A decisive battle took yilace on the anniversary 
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of the Battle! of J)uiihar, and the troops of Charles 
suffered a complete defeat. A grtiat price was set 
ujKJii (Miarles’s head, and the penalty of trefuson was 
attached to any who would harbour him or aid in his 
escape. AH who<caine in contact with him, however, i 
were faithful, and he escaped to France. 



CnOWNlXn C'DARLES II. 


(ioiuTnl Monk,<uje of C^iXMiiweHs famous generals, 
finished the subjugation of Scotland, and the Parlia- 
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nicnt was now complete inastA over the whole of the * 
Ih'itisli Islands and her dependencies. 

1 Not only at home, but also abroad, were the 
forces of the Parliaineiit victorious. The iJiitch 



FunnT op cHAiiLns ii. 


Itejmblic locked witih great jeahmsy upon the Engli.sli, 
whose.nierelianl ships were hwseiiing their trade? aiii 
war was decdared. OtT JJover and Plyinout.l? the 
Kngbsh under lilake gained victories; ]>ut fh(!‘j)ytch 
Admiral, ^an li-omp, defeated him near the (loodwin 
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•Sands. So elated was^ie with this great victory that 
he sailed the (.*haniiel with a broom at the mast-head 
of his ship, signifying his intention to sweep the 
English from their own seas. His triumph was only 
short-lived, for ii^ another engagement off the mouth of^ 



THE PATTLE f»JT THE 


the Texel he wiis killed, and his totally 

desi roved. • • 


•fi, «•'< 


a. sho t' forer of arms. The effect of iiriHwf 1\•rcy^Uniiiigleil 
with any ai-jinnu'iil or oilier itersuasioii. 

Ih'ofilothi. A city on llie eiwt coast of Tivlaifd.'* 

10. .-\n island off tin* north •coast of |{ollaiiii. 
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23.—The Adventores of Charles II. 


1. The Battle of Worcester had jiut an end for a 
time to tlie hopes of Charles IT. evcy- becoming King. 
He endeavoured to get safely to Loudon befoi’e the 
news of the battle should arrive there, but in this be 
was disappointed. He disguised liiin.self as a country¬ 
man, and on bearing that his enemies were trying to 
intercept him, be changed bis purpose, and next 
attempted to cross tlio Severn into Wales. 

2. Even this mode of escape was cut oil’, for the 
* ford was guarded, ailfl be bad to return to the wood at 

Boscobel on the borders of Staffordshire, where he was 
sheltered by the brothers I’enderell. Here he met a 
friend called Colonel CJai'cless, and so close was the 


pursuit that the two climbed into an oak-tree to escape 
detection. All day long the soldicus lingered near 
their biding-pLice, but the hjafy bramdies of tlie tree 
completely bill th(^ fugitives from vie\V, 


3. Disguised as a fawner’s son, and travelling under 
th&'j^me of Will Jackson, he acted as the servant of 
tli*?fK® of Colonel Lane, taking her up «)n a pillion on 
»the mounted horse which he rode. In this manner he 


endeavS&iel^|b''g<jt^io Bristol. Although attended at 
a distance friends, he had many n.irrow 

escapes. lp^|^^U9,inted with the various duties of a 
servant, he^ivas'compelled to escape them by feigning 
illness.nA the hou.ses at which they calbnl. 

lie was recognised by the butler at a hou.se 


wliere 'he stayed, and one of the men accurately de- 
.scribed bis dre.ss and bis person as be nppearedVm^Llie 
field at Worcester. Having to wait for nearly a inonlb 
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for a ship from Bristol,4ie removed to Trent in Somer¬ 
setshire, while liOrd Wilmot, who had follow'ed him in 
all his w^anderings, went to Lyme in Dorsetshire to 
arrange for a ship to take him from that place. 

5. DiBappr»iii|.mcnt followed him still. The wife 
of the cai>taiii suspcjcted lier hushmid of being engaged 
in some daring enterprise, and succeeded in preventing 
him heaving the house on tlie night when he was to 
put oil' with diaries to sea. At last a vessel W'as pro- 
(uired at Shoreham in Sussex. Here, too, Charles was 
known, but was not discovered to his enemies; and 
after months of hiding and great danger he successfully 
reached France. • 

(). Aftm’wards, when he had been restored to the 
throne, King Charles was very fond of talking about 
his adventures, and of relating the hair-breadth escapes 
he went through. Tliere was one thing, he said, upon 
which lie was rpiite, resolved, ami that was that nothing 
sliould iiulnce him to start on his travels again; mean¬ 
ing that la? would never tpiarrel with the ])eople as his 
father had done, and had no intention at all of risking 
the throne for whieli he had had to wait so long. 

7. Some of his adventures wen* laughable, in Spite 
of their dang(;r, as, fur instanee, wluui he onc^^iat at 
table with a man who had been in his own raiment 
at tlie Battle of Worcester; and tlij man not only 
fail(?d to recognise liiin, hut declared that^the King was 
at least four fingers' htgher than he. At another place 
spnu* stu'vants of the house made him drink, that they 
■might know’.be w'as not a lloundhead, as they declared 
lu? was. Hut some w’ere ]»atriotic; for at another inn 
the hiudlord, when the King W’as standing with his 
bauds ii]>on the ])ack of a chair, kneeled down and 
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kissed liis hand privately, sayfng he would not ask 
him w'ho he was, but God bless him wherever lie was 
going. And when at last he got safely over to France, 
he looked so poor and shabby that the people of a 
^house ill w’hich he was staying wenl^ into his rooms 
before he left to make sure that he had not stolen aiiy- 
Ihiiig belonging to them. • 

3. Pilliun. A double Fsad<lle, Avitli a cushion upon which a 
woman could tide behind u man. 


24.—John Milton 

1. Next to Shakflfepere, John Milton is considered 
the greatest English poet. He was horn in Braad 
Street, London, in IGOC, close by one of the places 
frequented by Shakespere. Ho was educated at St. 
Paul’s School, and at the age of nineteen, in the year 
when Gliarles J. becainc King, he jiroceeded to Christ’s 
Gollegt*, Cambridge. 

2. At the University he was nicknrtmed the “Lady 
of (.•hrist s ” oil account of his beauty and the gentle¬ 
ness and uprightiKJSS of his character. While a student 
he wrote many short poems, among the best known of 
which is perhaps the one named On the Morning of 
ChrisCl Nativity. Leaving Cambridge iu 1632, he 
spent live years iii close study at his father’s house at 
Horton near Vi^^sor. His time was chiefly devoted 
to reading Latin and Greek autlmrs, and mathematics. 

3. He did not, however, give up writing poetry; 
for, during these years, he produced a masque or play * 
called Cornua \ as well as the Allegro, the Penseroso, 
and Lycidas. From these poems w^e may gather that 
he was gradually forming those feelings which led him 
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civil war, uiid hu made iiji liis 'mind to reLiini to join 
those win I V’cre iighlin^ lor liberty. On his return 
lie .seJlled in Ahlersgate Street in London, employing 
lu’mself in eilncaling his two nepJiews and a lew other 
youths \vln> weie the sons of liis intimnle friends. 
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While away ho had formed tlic idea of writiij |4 a 
great ci)ie poem to bo named Paradm' JaihI. 

{*). Jhit the rupture between King and rarliament 
came to a head, and the whole cuiTent of his life was 
•clianged. J’oetry was thrown aside, and prose of a 
stern, strong, argmiientat^vc kind took its place. 

<). His lirst political i)amphlet was one wliieli 
defended tlie execution of diaries I. On the estab¬ 
lishment of the republic he was made Foreign or 1-atin 
Secretary to the (kiuncil of State. Acting under the 
instructions of the Oounflil he wrote his famous Latin 
•iM'fvacv for the Pcoidr of Kmjhnul in answer to a 
’ ])amphlet by a German writer supporting King diaries. 
So severe was tlie castigation he gave the writer that 
liis fame spread all over LLurope. The clo.«ie ajiplica- 
tioii to this work told seriously upon liis siglit, wliich 
he completely lost in 1052. 

7. This deprivation did not prevent liim continuing 
hi.s w«ik on behalf of tlie Commonwealth. He con¬ 
tinued his exertions w’itli undiminished energy, and 
with such effect that it was only with difficulty he 
1 ‘scaped being put to death after the Kestoration. For 
4 time lie was actually detained in custody, ^nd lie had 
to remain in hiding till his friends secured liis ^lardon. 
He settled ultinn^tely near Bunli’411 Fields in London,aiuL 
devoted the next five years to his poem, ParaAlisr Post. 

8. This was Milton’s greatest work. It describes 
the method hv which Kden was lost to man, lint tells 
also of the method by which man should again he able • 
to win favour in tlie sight of God. It begins with a 
description of the awakening in hell of all tliose angels 
wlio had rebelled in heaven. The cliiefs hold a con¬ 
sultation together as to the best means of caiTving uii 
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tlie war with God, and Satan then agrees to go forth 
alone to tempt man, the newly-created being, to fall. 
Next comes a description of the journey of Satan and 
his discovery of Eden, in which Adam and Eve were 
placed. The Archangel ^lichael discourses with Adam,»< 
and tells him of the war in heaven, the rebellion of 
the angels led by Satan, aiul of the creation of the 
world. The following books of the poem tell of the 
method in which Satan tempted Eve to sin: the 
distress of Adtini when their folly is discovered, tlie 
))roinise for the restoration an I redemption of man by 
Christ, and of th(^ expulsion fi-oi^i I’aradise. 

U. In IGi?! Milton published two more poems— 
one, PartnfUc L'tytrincd, the complement of his greatest 
work ; the olhei', Sfnnmui Jf/onisfvn. The first of these 
tri*ats of Chi ist’s teinjitation by Satan and His victory ; 
the latter is the story of Samson, his disgrace, and 
iiiinl victory over the J’hilistines. 

1 (h In jiersvnal apjiearance Milton was a good type 
of an Englishman. He had a fair complexion, with light 
brown hair. He was of middle height, and well skilled 
in all manly sports and exercises. lie was much liked 
by all wlio«came in contact with him for his plea^iant con- 
versati/ju and great acquaintance with men and things. 

3. Mmqiif. A drninatio entertainment with muaic. 

U. CnKtifiittioH. Literally, a wlii]>piii^'; lienee, a ininibliinent. 

!). Cuiiqtknmit. That Avliicli makes complete. 


25.—Cromwell as Lord Protector 

1*. The inilncncc of the officers of the army declined 
considerably while they were occupied with their 
various military duties. To bring it still lower the’ 
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Parliament ordered one-fourth* of the army to be dis¬ 
banded, and resolved that it should be still further 
reduced in six montlis. 



rnOMWKI.1,. 


2. Led l)y (h’omwtdl, officers tlicii dct^Tinincd 
to get rid of the liumi), and to secure, the election of 
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another Parliament amenable to their will. To 
tluH end (Jroiiiwell marched to the House of Commons 
witli 300 soldiers. There he upbraided the iiiembeis 
with ingratitude to the men who had bled for the 
people’s cause, aijd complained of their selfishness and 
acts of oppression. Then with indignation he cried, 
“Come, come, 1 will put an end to tliis. It is not fit 
you shouhl sit hen*, any longer. You are no Parlia¬ 
ment.” He Ciillcd liis soldiers in, and set them to 
work to clear the House. After ordering the mace to 
be removed, he turne<l all the members out, locked the 
door, and ^vent away. Later fii the day lie dismissed 
the (’ouucil in a similar inanm;r, and so remained 
com])lete master of the situcation. 

Another Parliament W'as now called together. 
It consisted of men chosen by a small council from 
among names sent, u]) by the Congregational Churches 
in the countrv. It was nicknamed “ IJareboiies’ Parlia- 

V 

inent” after one of the nicinbers for London, whose 
iiaiiKi was Praise-(iod liarhon. **'- 

4. It did not last long. Some good measures were 
passed, but others offended the army; and after five 
months it resigned its ])ower into the hands of Crom¬ 
well. A co'uncil of officers then proposed t^tTCrom-* 
well should take the title of “ Lord Pritttector of the 
(Commonwealth.” He readily consent^, and in 1G54 
became King of England in everything except in name. 

5. It was only five years since Charles hpl been 
executed, and once more the nation was •ruled by one 
man. Jhit his power was very limited, for Ins council 
was elected for life, and so could keep* a. check upon 
him; and he, had not a power which a king always 
had,*^that of vetoing the laws. " Pesides wMcli, many 
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enemies were banded together against him, not only 
the IloyalistS) but also all the other parties into which 
the lioundheads had divided. 

6. His first Parliament met in 1054. All Catholics 
and Koyalists wire shut out from it, but. it only lasted t 
five months. Cromwell expected that it would merely 
carry out his work; liowever, it questioned nearly 
everything that he wanted to do. He consequently 
dissolved it in January of the next year; and having 
by this time persuaded himself that he was called by 
God to rule the nation, he divbled England into twelve 
military districts, each of which was put in charge of, 
a major-general. 

7. This, of coui*se, meant that England was ruled 
despotically by martial law, which was one of the 
things that had been specially complained of twenty- 
seven years before in the Petition of Eight. Crom¬ 
well’s second J’arliament, ilicrefore, which met in 1G5G, 
required that tlie major-generals should be wn’thdrawn, 
and formed a second House, which was called a House 
of Lords, but which only consisted of life peers, 
(■rorawell was asked to take the title of King,^but he 
refused. f:^uch a title would have added to his dignity, 
but would have restricted his power, for the prerogative* 
of the King was clearly defined by law. 

8. In the second session of the ParKament, however, 
there were fresh dissensions, and the new system of 
government was attacked. Cromwell tlierefore found 
himself forced to do what (.diaries bad done before 

• 

him—that is, to dissolve Parliament, and to rule alone. 
J»ut it W'as not for long. His health was breaking, and 
fear of assassination made him uneasy, so tliat he was 
compelled to go about with armour beneath his clothes. 
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His favourite daughter died, and this added to his' 
troubles. At last an ague settled upon him, and on 
the 3rd of September, 1658, he breathed his last. 

2. A-menahle. Oapahle of being influenced. 

5. Vetoing. Forbidding. 

8. Ague. A jvaiiiful shivering disease, often brought on by 
damp and cold. 


26.—Cromweirs Policy and the Results of the 

Rebellion 

1. In many ways Cromwell was a wise and an 
excellent ruler; but the result of his work did not, 
generally speaking, last long. He concluded treaties 
with Denmark, Sweden, and rortugal, which were of 
assistfince to Kngllsli trade, and pmsented many manu¬ 
scripts and hooks to the great llodleian Library at 
Oxford. His religious ordinances were fair- to all 
sects, except that he would not allow' the Loyalist 
clergy to preach in public; and he cut dow’n the costs 
of legal proceedings. 

2. He planned a rrotestant league on the continent 

to revive the policy of Elizabeth, and made an alliance 
wdth France against Spain. His deet took Jamaica 
from Spain, and*so laid a foundation for our territories 
in the West Indies; but his^ league with France, 
although it brought some immediately good results, led 
on to the undue jnepbnderance of Louis XIV. in after 
years, in consequence of which England was embroiled 
with European wars all through the reigns of William 
III. and Anne. • 

3. Yet in spite of firm and steady government, 
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England was not liappV during his time. There was 
peace and order in the land, hut the Puritan rule was 
gloomy and oppressive; and the people felt that there 
was oidy a substitution of one kind of despotism for 
another. The Ijfcw of the land was not supreme any 
more than it had been under Charles, nor was it 
really made so until the.days^of the Itevolution. 

4. Into what an unsatisfactory state things had 
come was at once shown upon Cromwell’s death. The 
moment his strong hand was removed a time of terrible 
confusion followed. The Parliament met, and instantly 
fell out with the army. Eichard Cromwell was ap-^ 
pointed Protector in his father’s*place, but was abso¬ 
lutely incapable of controlling affairs. The dissensions 
continued until, after ten months, Eichard Ch-omwell 


resigne<l. Then once more the general of an army 
stepi)ed in, and solved the difficulties hy military force. 

r>. Ceorge Monk was in command of some troops 
in Scotland,* and with these he marched ujwn London, 
declaring for a free Parliament. The Eiiinp dissolved'^ 
itself, and the Long Parliament at last was at an end. 
In April I GOO a new and freely-elected assembly met, 
which was called a Convention. It could not.|r,et have 
the name of Parliament, because a Parliameiit has to* 
be summoned by writs from the sovereign, and'at^jthis 
time there was no King in England. • ' ' • 

G. But the Cohventioii at once passed a resolution 
to restore the old * (Government of Kings, Lords, and 
Commons, and issued an invitation to Charles II. to 
come over aud take the throne. Monk had for some 


time past heen in correspondence with (Jharles, who 
was tlien living in Holland. Charles put put a De¬ 
claration from Breda, where he was staying* in which 
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he promised to govern according to law, and to pardon 
tliose who submitted to him in forty days. 

7. Tlie Declaration was received with delight, and 
on the 25th May Charles landed at Dover. Four days 
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later he entered London, amidst •universal rejoicing, 
except on the part yf the army. Ihit it was iin- 
possible even for them to withstand the wishes of* 
the whole nation., who by this time 'were thoroughly 
tired of Ihivitan restrictions. In this way the• great 
Rebellion came to an end. * 
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8. S() far as its results were concerned, the cause 
of Monarcliy was gained, and that of Ilepublicanism 
was lost. But it must he noted tliat tlie Monarchy 
was not the same as tliat of Charles I., liecause the 
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Acts of thc'Long rarlianiont, to wliich he had assented 
in 1040 ami 1042, were still law. Jt was, tlierefore, 
IIm* heginning of a limited or constitutional Monarchy, 
llu* syst(‘m hy wliiuh wc an* governed now,—a system 
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which secures a strong central rule, together with 
absolute liberty of the subject. Such an armngement 
was not finally arrived at until twenty-eight years later, 
when William III. and Mary came to the throne. 

• 9. Then the predominant influence of the House of 

Commons was established, tliough it was an influence 
not absolute, but held fn check, if need be, by the 
Crown and the Lonls. The supreme power is not put 
into any one of the three great divisions of the Consti¬ 
tution, and so they have to act together, or not at all. 
Another most impoitanj result was an aversion to a 
^standing army, which should be in such a position as 
to oveiTule the natidli by main force; and lastly, an 
intense distrust was developed of men who held extreme 
views, upon whatever side of politics they might happen 
to be. 


0. Jirethi. A city in Nortli BralMiiil. 
n. Averdon. J^islikc to ; hutrucl of. 


27.—The Emigrants in the Bermudas 

1. Jn the year 1009 an English admiral named 
’Sir George Somers was sailing across tfie Atlantic, 
with se^al vessels, on his way to Virginia. A sudden 
stonn, however^ caused his shipwreck, and he was 
driven on to .the coast of certain islands, of which he 
took possession on behalf of thd English King. 

2. These islands were the Bermudas, which had been 
discovered some fifty years before by a Sptndard, who 
had given them their name. But when Sir George 
Somers had taken them for England, it was sodii seen 
that they possessed great value as a military aud naval 
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station, from wliich the colonies "we then had in North 
America could be protected. 

Settlers quickly went out to them, after Sir 
fJeorge Somers had made their merits known; some 
of the new coldnists being people who, like the I’il-f 
grim fathers, were leaving England on account of 
their religious belief. Others had been followers of 
tlie lh)yalist cause, who, after the execution of Charles 
I., i)referred to leave their native land rather than to 
live under a republic. 

4. Eor whatever reason the various settlers may 
have gone out, they found the Bermudas a delightful* 
home. The climate is subject neither to extreme heat * 
nor extreme cold. The plants and fruits of a warm 
climate flourish in alniiidaiice; while the possibility of 
tropical sullerings is I’cmoved by the constant bi’ceze 
that blows in from the sea. 


5. The following verses wore wi'itten by a man 
named Andrew Marvell, who hail acted for a time as 

V 

secretary to JMillon. in them he describes tjie 
approach of a party of men who had left En^BW-* 


on account of tlieii* leligious beliefs. 


The poem is a 


noticeable qnd famous one, by reason of ^-'jpaceful 
description of the charm of the islands. 



G. Where the remote Bermudas *ride 
In th’ ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a smalUlioat that rowed along. 

The listening winds received their song : 


7. “ AVhat should we do but sing His praise 
TIait led ns tlirough the watery maze 
Unto Jiu isle so long unknown. 

And vet far kinder than our own! 
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8. " When He the huge sea-mouster racks, 

That lift the deep upon their backs; 

Ho lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms and prelates’ rage. 

# 

0. “ He gave us this eternal spring 
Which here enamels everything, 

And sends the fowls to us in care, 

On daily visits through the air. 

10. “ He hangs in slfkdes the orange bright, 

Like goldeujlanips in a green night, 

And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows. 

11. “ lie makes the (igs our mouths to meet, 

iVnd throws the melons at our feet, 

Jhit apples, 2 )lants of such a price, 

No tree could ever bear them twice. 

« 

ir'jf’'* 

. . 

15. “ With cedars, chosen by Ilis hand, 

Erom Lebanon He stores the land; 

And makes the hollow seas that roar, 
proclaim the ambergris on shore. • 

13. “ He qast—of which we rather boast— 

I’he (iospel’s ijcarl ui)oA dur coast; 

And ill these* rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound His name. 

14. “ () let our voice His praise exalt, 

Till it arrive at Heaven’o vault, 
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Which then perhaps rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexic’ Bay !^” 


15. Thus sang they in the English boat 
A hol 3 «.and a cheerful note, 

And all the way to guide their chime 
With falling oars they kept the time. 

0. Eiiameh. Makes bright, as if coloured with enamel. 

10. romegm^iate. A beautiful tropical fruit. 

Ormw. Ill the Persian Gulf. Supposed to be a laud 
rich in precious stones. * 

12. AmheryHs. A fragrant substance found in tropica] 
climates. 


. CHARLES THE SECOND 

. 1GG0-1(>85 

28.—After the Restoration 

1. It was soon found that implicit faith obuld not 
be put in the promises of the new King. A general 
amnesty liad been proclaimed, yet the Parliament 
approved, and the 'King agreed to the punishment of 
the regicides. Twenty-nine were tried and condemned, 
but only ten were actually put to death. Vengeance 
was wreaked upon the dead bodies of Cromwell, his 
son-in-law Ireton, and Bradshaw, for they were taken 
from their graves and hung on gibbets at Tyburn. 
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2. Early in 1661 a new l4rliament was called, 
and was composed principally of Royalists. During 



CHABLEB II. 


the Commonwealth the Church had been greatly* dis¬ 
organised. The bishops had been driven from their 
H. 6 H 
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sees, and the ministers were partly Episcopalian and 
partly Preshyterian. Its services also were of various 
kinds, so that the first enei^ies of the rarliamcut had 
to he directed towards putting it in order. To this 
end several Acts were passed, but some of them 
became sources of great trouble to many of the peopld. 

3. Charles had promised liberty of conscience to 
all liis subjects, but he was not able to stop Parliament 
from passing the Corporation Act. This prevented any 
one holding office in boroughs who refused to take the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy when accepting 
office, or who had not taken the Sacrament according 
to the rites of the Church of England. Its object wtij? 
to strike a blow at the Presbyterians, who were very 
strong in many provincial towns, and wlio had a large 
share in returning members to Parliament. 

4. Next came the Act of Uni/onnify, which required 
all ministers henceforth to use the new Book of Com-* 
mon Prayer. To this, large numbers would not corajily, 
and nearly 2000 of them were deprived of their HvJh^^ 
These ministers ’ then opened other places of worship, 
and another Aet called the Conventicle Act w?^.|mssed, 
making it criminal to attend any but the's^ices of 
the Church of England. Afterwards, wjxen ^ring the 
plagud some of the ministers preacl^sA Ih thC^urches 
of the towns, another Act called i\\%^Fw6 Act was 
passed, preventing any of them from keeping a school or 
from going near a town, on pain of lieavy fines and 
long imprisonment. 

5. Ampng the thousands who were put in prison 
was John Bunyan, a Bedfordshire tinker, who had 
beeii a great bhisphcmer, but had given up his evil 
ways, and was now accustomed to preach the gospel. 
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He lay in Bedford Gaol for twelve years, duiing which 
time he became blind. While confined there he 
wrote his book called the Pilgrim*^ Progress, 

6. The Acts mentioned above were generally known 
as the Clarendon Code, because they avere supported 
by the Earl of Clarendon, who at this time was acting 
as Charles’s minister. He had been a member of the 
Tx)ug Parliament, and throughout its duration was on 
the side of the Xing. Charles XL made him Chan¬ 
cellor at the Eestoration, and for the first seven 
years of tlie reign he governed England conscientiously, 
if somewhat strictly. 

I 7. It was not, ho'f^ever, his action in ecclesiastical 
matters that led to Clarendon’s downfall, but the course 


of events which resulted from the conduct of foreign 
affairs. There was great ill-feeling between England 
and Holland. Cliarles thought the Dutch had treated 
him badly when he was a wanderer and exile; while 
tlm Dutch were jealous of the increased influence 
' tPhich England had gfiined in India, by reason of the 
King’^'iinarriage with a Portuguese princess, who 
broug^'Bombay as her wedding portion. 

8. feagland was also winning advantages over the 
Butch iilVAmc^ica, and at last war broke out between 
the t^ in 1665. The Xing had *to ask 

for a large,sdlm ef money to carry on this war; but 
the people hc^d every reason to suspect that the 
supplies were used to pay for thd Xing’s own private 
affairs. Thus when, • two years later, Clarendon, 
applied to the Commons for fresh supplies to fit out 
the fleet, they insisted on appointing a committee to 

examine the accounts; but as the Government would 

• 

not face this committee, peace was suddenly declared. 
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and the war was brought to a close. Before anything 
definite, however, was settled, the Dutch admiral De 
Ruyter sailed up the Medway with sixty vessels, 
burnt three men-of-war at Chatham, and blockaded 
the Thames. <rhe people were mad with rage at thij 
insult; and as soon as peace was concluded, turned 
with fury upon Clarendon,'who fled to France, and 
there died some years afterwards. 

1. A ntnesfif. A general panlon for offences against Government 
Wrmhil, Worked, or executed. 

f 

29.—John Bttpyan 

1. Lord Macaulay, one of Etigland*s most famous 
historians, says: “ Tliough there were many clever men 
ill liingland during the seventeenth century, tliere were 
only two minds which possessed the imaginative 
faculty in a very eminent degree. One of tliose ‘ 

■ minds produced Paradise Lost, and the other the 
]*‘Ugrim.H Progress.** 

2. The author of the PUgrim*s Progress was John 
Bunyan, who wtis born at Elstow in Bedfordshire in 
1028. Born at a time wlien excesses of every ldn!^.» 
were coinmon, lie le<l a life of great profligacy!. In 
one of his books he tells us that ^he never opened 
his lips without an oath, and his wickedness was so 
great that he became a terror to the .-people in the 
place where he resided. He followed the occupation 
of a tinker, and joined in all tlie sports and pastimes 
common to those days. Once when indulging in 
profanity, a good woman admoni.shed him for using 
profaiie language. This had such an effect upon him 
that he became a changed man. 
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3. At the age of eighteen he was found in the 
Parliamentary army, and in 1655 he joined a Baptist 
Society at Bedford. The same qualities of mind and 
disposition which had made him a ringleader in evil, 
now urged him forward to become a leader and in¬ 
structor of others in good things. He began to preach, 
going into the villages round about Bedford for the 
purpose. 

4. But the laws against Dissenters, forbidding them 
to hold conventicles or to deliver sermons, silenced him, 
and his enemies were glad when he was thrown into 
prison. For twelve ajid a half years he was confined 
•ill Bedford Gaol, where he suffered great privation. 
His little girl helped to secure the bare necessaries 
of life for himself and family, by the sale of the boot 
laces which he occupied his time in making. 

5. It was while he was thus confined that he 
* wrote the PUyrim's Progress. It was only one out of 

a groat number of works upon religious subjects 
which he wrote. In the fonii of an allegory he gives 
to spiritual truths the appearance of real life. Thfe first 
psirt of the Pilgrims Progress is the journey of Cluis- 
s-^an, the*pilgrim, from the City of Destruction to the 
Cfelestial City. The second part records a jsimilar 
journey taken by Christiana, his wife, and her children.* 
In the story, Bullyan has made the various events so 
real that the reader foigets he js .describing mental 
conditions, and is fain to believe that everything 
related must have occurred. The book is eagerly read* 
by old and young, and perhaps it has gaihed a wider 
popularity and a more extended circulation than that 
of any other book in the world, the Bible alone 
excepted. 
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(). After liis release from prisou, Bunyan became 
the pastor of the Baptist congregatioiT at Bedford. 
Here lie was so popular that he was generally spoken 
of as Bishop Bunyan.” He exercised great influence 
over the peo}>le, and was the means of reconciling 
many who had quarrelled. It was while ho was on 
a journey to reconcile an angry father and a rebel¬ 
lious sou, that he caught the cold which ended in his 
death in the year 1C98. 

5. Alkijtmj. A writing or painting wliicli contains a hidden 
meaning. « 

r 

30.—The Plague and the Fire 

1. During the time of Clarendon’s Government, and 
wliile the Dutch war was dragging slowly along, there 
happened two of the most famous things that have 
ever taken idace in London. The first of these was 
the terrible Plague in 16G5; and the next, the Great 
Fire of the following year. 

2. The summer of 16G5 was extraordinarily hot; 
and a plague liad been raging on the continent for 
some long time past. It broke out in London in the 
month,of May, and went on increasing rapidly, un£il 
ill September, 1500 persons died in one day. This 
appalling s^iread was laigely helped Ijy the unsanitary 
conditions of the tiiqe. 

3. The streets were narrow, the houses were 
crowded, and the upper stories overhung the lower 
ones in such a way as to exclude almost all air and 
light, The rooms in which people lived were often 
small and dingy, and the dirt and filth which collected 
there were almost beyond description. 
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4. Every liouse in which the disease was known to 

exist was marked on the door with a large red cross, 
and no one was allowed to enter or leave the house 
for a month. So fearful were the people of contagion 
that they refus^ to touch articles which had been in. 
the hands of other people, until they had been care¬ 
fully disinfected. ' 

5. Every night a cart paraded the streets, and the 
driver, ringing his bell, called out to the people to 
bring out their dead. The bodies were placed without 
coffins or other covering in* great pits dug for the 
purpose outside the city, and it is to be feared 
that many attacked by the disease were thrown ‘ 
into the pits alive. 

G. To add to the misery and terror everywhere 
experienced, thieves plundered the houses of the living 
and’ the dead. Debauchery and sin were never so 
prevalent as then; while numbers^from fear or disease, ’ 
went raving mad, and rendered night and day hideous 
with their howls. All business was stopped, and grass 
began to grow in the streets. 

7. Great coal fires were lighted in the streets, and 
after the stTong winds which set in had cooledL ttie air, 
the plague was partially stayed. In Loudon alone, 
upwards of 100,000 persons perished, while large 
numbers also died in the country. *• 

8. Not till the following year, when tlie Great Fire 
occurred, did the ravages of the Plague completely 
cease. The fire began in a baker’s shop in Pudding 
Lane, near the spot on which the Monument now 
stands. As the houses were almost all built of 

I 

wopd, and the season had been very dry, there was 
plenty of food for the flames. Aided by* a strong 
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east wind, and by tlie fact of no water being obtain¬ 
able to quench it, for three days tlie fire laged with 
tremendous fury. Thousands of houses were burning 



at once; wliile the people, too panic-stricken to save 
their goods, ■went about wringing their hands .iii 
despair. 
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9. Two-thirds of London, covering nearly 450 acres, 
were in this way destroyed; while 200,000 persons 
were left homeless. The Iloyal Exchange, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, eighty-eight churches, and many other 
large public buildings, as well as 13,200 houses, were - 
burnt to the ground. In all this great calamity only 
a few lives were lost. 

10. The Eire was not without its good results. 
The ])lague spots were burnt out. An Act was passed 
which prohibited the building of timber houses in the 
future. The streets were madft wider, the overhanging 
stories disappeared, and Loudq^i became so much* 
healthier that the plague never returned. 

(). Debamlurtj. Exccijs in living. 


31.—The Great Fire (1) 

Fi'unt the Diary of Joint Ecchpi 

1. IGGG, miter 2mi .—This fatal night about 
ten began that .deplorable fire near Eisli Street, 
London. 

2. 3?vZ.—The fire continuing, after dinner I took 
coach with'iny wife ,'ind son, and went to the B^k side 
in Southwark, where we beheld that dismal spectacle, 
the whole city in dreadful flames neat the water side ; 
call the houses from the bridge, all Thames Street, and 
upwards towcards .Cbeapside, down to the '•' Three 
Cranes,” were now consumed. 

. * 3. The fire luaving continued all this night— 
if I may call that night which was as light as 
day for ten miles round about in a dreadful 
moniiier—'when conspiring with a fierce eastern wind 
ill a very dry season, 1 went on foot to the same 
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place, and saw tlie whole south part of the city 
burning from Cheapside to the Thames, and all along 
Comhill,—for it kindled back against the wind as 
well as forward,—Tower Street, Fenchurch Street, 
•Gracious Street, and so along to Baynard’s Castle, and 
was now taking hold of St. Paul’s Church to which 
the scaffolds contributed exceedingly. 

4. The conflagration was so universal, and the 
people so astonished, that from the beginning I know 
not by what despondency or fate they hardly stirred 
to quench it; so that there was nothing heard or seen 
•but crying out and Jamentation, running about like 
distracted creatures without at all attempting to save 
even their goods, such a strange consternation there 
was upon them. So as it burned both in breadth 
and length, the churches, public halls, hospitals, 
exchange, monuments, and ornaments, leaping after a 
prodigious maimer from house to liousc and street to 
street at great distances one from tljc other, for the 
heat, witli a long set of fair and warm weather, liad 
even ignited the air, and prepared the materials to 
conceive the fire which devoured, after an incredible 
mannerjf liouses, furniture, and everything. • 

5. Here we saw the Thames covered witli goods 
floating, all the barges and boats laden with what some 
had time and coflrage to save, as on the other the carts, 
etc., carrying ‘out to the fields '^hich for many miles 
were strewed with movables of all sorts and tents 
erecting to shelter both people and what goods they 
could get away. Oli, the miserable cand calamitous 
spectacle ! such as haply the world has not seen the 
like since the foundation of it, nor be outdone till Xhe 
universal conflagration. 
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G. All the sky was of a fiery aspect like the top of 
a burning oven, the light seen above forty miles round 
about for many nights. God grant my eyes may 
never behold the like, now seeing above 10,000 
houses all in one fiame: the noise and cracking and* 
thunder of the impetuous flames, the shrieking of the 
women and children, the hurry of people, the fall of 
towers, houses, and churches, was like a hideous 
storm, and the air all about so hot and enflamed that 
at last one was not able to approach it, so that they 
were forced to stand still and« let the flames burn on; 
which they did for near two mijps in length and ono^ 
ill breadth. 

7. Tlie clouds of smoke wem dismal and reached 
upon computation near fifty miles in length. Thus I 
left it this afternoon burning — a resemblance of 
Sodom or of the last day! London 7ms, but it is no 
more! 

8. —Tim burning still rages, and it was now 
gotten as far as the Inner Temple, all Fleet Street, 
tlie Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, Warwick Lane, Newgate, 
PauTs Chain, Watling Street now flaring, and ^mo^ 
of it reduced to ashes; the stones of St. Paid’s flew 
like gr^nadoes, the melting lead iTinning do*^ the 
streets in a stream and the very pavements Rowing 
with fiery redness, so as no horse nor* man was able to 
tread on them, and. the demolition had Stopped all the 
passages, so that no help could be applied. The 
eastern wind still more impetuously drove the flames 
forward. Nothing but the Almighty power of God 
was aide to stop them, for vain was the help of man! 

8. Gmmlm. Crcuudus. Explosive shells formerly used iu 
war. 
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32.—^The Great Fire (2) 

1. oth .—It crossed towards Whitehall: Oh, the 
^confusion there was then at that coul't! It pleased 
his Majesty to command me among the rest to look 
after the quenching of Fetter Lane end, if possible to 
preserve that part of Holbom, while the rest of Uie 
gentlemen took tlieir several posts—for they now began 
to bestir themselves and not till now—who hitherto 
had stood as men intoxicated with their hands across 
—and began to consider that nothing was likely to 

• put a stop but the bibwing up of so many houses as 
might make a wider gap than any liacl yet been made by 
the ordinary method of pulling them down with en¬ 
gines ; this some stout seamen proposed early enough to 
have saved nearly the whole city, but some tenacious 
and avaricious men, aldermen, etc., w’onld not permit 
because their houses must have been of tlie first. It 
was therefore now commanded to be* practised, and 
my concern being particularly for the hospital of St. 
Bartholomew, near Smithfield, where I had many 
wounded ami sick men, made me the moi*c diligent to 
Ifrompte it, nor was my care for the Savoy less. 

2. ♦It now plQfised God by abating the wind, and 
by th^industry of the people infusing a new spirit 
into them, that the fury of it began sensibly to abate 
about noon, so as it came no furtlier tlian the Temple 
westward, nor than the entrance of Smithfield north. . 

3. But it continued all this day and night so im¬ 
petuous towards Cripplegate and the Tower, as made 
us all despair; it also broke out again in the Teiiipjc, 
but the courage of the multitude persisting, and many 
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houses being blown up, such gaps and desolations were 
soon made, as with the former three days’ consumption, 
the back fire did not so vehemently ui^e upon the 
rest as formerly. 

4. There Was yet no standing near the burninf^ 
and glowing ruins by near a furlong’s space. The 
coal and wood wharves and ‘magazines of oil, rosin, etc., 
did infinite mischief so as the invective which a little 
before I had dedicated to his Majesty and published, 
giving warning what might probably be the issue of 
suffering those shops to be in the city, was looked on 
as a prophecy. 

5. The poor inhabitants wei^ dispersed about St.i 
CJeorge’s Fields, and Moorfields, as far as Highgate, 
and several miles in circle, some under tents, some 
under miserable huts and hovels, many without a rag 
or any necessary utensils, bed or board, who from deli¬ 
cateness, riches, and easy accommodation, in stately 
and well-furnished houses, were now reduced to ex- 
tremest misery and poverty. 

C. Ill this calamitous condition, I returned With a 
sad heart to my house, blessing and adoring the mercy* 
of God townie and mine, who in the midst of all*this 
ruin was like Lot, in my little Zoar, safe and soupd.^ • 

7. 'ith .—I went this morning on^oot from White¬ 
hall as far as London Bridge, through the late Fleet 
Street, Ludgate Hill, by St. Paul's, CHieapside, Ex¬ 
change, Bishopgate*, Aldersgate, and out to Moorfields, 
.thence through Cornhill, etc., with extraordinary diffi¬ 
culty, clambering over heaps of yet smoking rubbish, 
and frequently mistaking where I was. 

8. * The ground under my feet was so hot that it 
even burnt the soles of my shoes. In the nieantime. 
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liis Majesty got to the Tower by water, to demolisli 
the houses about the gratf, which being built entirely 
about it, had they taken lire and attacked the White 
Tower where the magazine of powder lay, would un- 
^doubtedly not only have beaten down and destroyed 
all the bridge, but sunk and tom the vessels in the 
river, and rendered the demolition beyond all expres¬ 
sion for several miles about the country. 

4. ^*0 as. So that. 

Invective. A complaining or accusing speech ; hut here 
means a pamphlet or writing which Evelyn had 
published. • 

8. Graff. A moat, orjiiUdi. . 

33.—The Great Fire (3) 

1. At my return I was infinitely concerned to find 
that goodly church 8t. raul’s now a sad ruin, and 
that beautiful portico—for structure comparable to any 
in Europe, as not long before repaired by ^le King— 
now rent in pieces, flakes of vast stones sjdit asunder 
and ^nothing remaining elitire but the inscription in 
the architrave showing by wlioiii it was built, wliich 
"had not one letter of it defaced, 
f A was astonishing to see what immense stones 
the neat had in a manner calcined so that*all the 
ornaments, colunins, friezes, and projectures of massive' 
Portland sto»^ flew off even to the very roof where a 
sheet of lead covering a great spafie Was totally melted ; 
the ruins of the vaulted*roof falling broke into St. Faith’s^ 
which being filled with the magazines of books belong- * 
ing to the stationers and earned thither for safety, 
they were all consumed, burning for a week foll6wing. 

8. It is also observable that the lead over the altar 
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at the east end was untouched, and among the divera 
monuments, the body of one bishop remained entire. 
Thus lay in ashes that most venerable church, one of 
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tlu; most ancient pieces (If earl}^ piety in the Christian 
world, besides near a hundred more. The lead, iron 
W(nk,‘bells, plate, ett;.-, melted ; the exquisitely wrought 
Mercer’s chapel, the sumptuous Exchange, the .august 
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fabric of Christ Church, all the best of the Companies’ 
Halls, sumptuous buildings, arches all in dust, the 
fountains dried up and ruined, whilst the very waters 
remained boiling, the subterranean cellars, wells aud 
d^iiigeons, formerly warehouses, still burfiing in stench 
and dark clouds of smoke, so that in five or six miles 
ill traversing about I did fiot see one load of timber 
unconsuiued, nor many stones but what were calcineil 
white as snow. 

4. The people who now walked about the ruins 
appeared like men in a dignial desert, or rather in some 
gjeat city laid waste by a cruel enemy ; to which was 
Added the stench that came from some poor creatures’ 
bodies, beds, etc. Sir Thomas (h*eshani’s statue, 
though fallen from its niche in the Koyal Exchange, 
remained entire when all those of the kings since tlie 
Conquest were broken to ijieces; also the standard in 
•Cornhill, aud (^iieeii Elizabeth’s effigies with some 
arms on Ludgate continued with but little detriment, 
whilst the vast iron chains of the city streets, hinges, 
bars, and gates of i)risons were many *of them melted 
and reduced to cinders by the vehement heat. 

5. I ^as not able to pass through any of t^e narrow 
stifeets but kept the widest; the ground and air smoke 
and fiery vapour ^joutiiiued so intense tliat my liair 
was almost singed «ind my feet unsufferably sur-heated. 
The bye lanes Aud narrower streets were quite filled up 
' with rubbish, nor could one have known where he was, 
but by the ruins of som6 church or hall that had some 
remarkable tower or pinnacle remaining. !• then went 
toward Islington and Highgate, where one might have 
seen 200,000 people of all ranks ahd degrees disperse J 
and lying along by their heaps of what they could 
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save from the fire, deploring their loss, and though ready 
to perish for hunger and destitution, yet not asking 
one penny for relief, which to me appeared a stranger 
sight than any I had yet beheld. 

6. His Majesty and Council indeed, took all iir< 
aginable care for their relief by proclamation for the 
country to come in and refresh them with provisions. 
In the midst of all this calamity and confusion, 
here was, I know not how, an alarm begun that the 
French and iJutch with whom we were now in hos¬ 
tility were not only landed but oven entering the city. 
There was in truth some days before great suspicion 
of these two nations joining, and now that they hau 
been the occasion of firing the town. This report did 
so terrify that on a sudden there was such an uproar 
and tumult that they ran from their goods, and, taking 
what weapons they could come at, they could not be 
stopped from falling on some peo]>lc of those nations ' 
whom they equally met, without sense or reason. 

7. The clamour and i)eril grew so excessive that 
it made the whole Court amazed, and they did with 
infinite pains and great difficulty reduce and' appease 
the people, sending ti-oops of soldiem and guards, to 
cause ^them to retire into the fields again where they 
were watched all tliis night I left them pretty quiet, 
and came home sufficiently weary and broken. Their 
spirits tlius a little calmed, and the 'affright abated, 
they now began to repair into the suburbs about the * 
city where such as had friends or opportunity got 
shelter for the present 

\.'Architmve. The stone-work which lies immediately, 
t above a coluiiiu. 

2. CcUdned. Reduced to jwwder. 
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2. Fritsxs, A broad stone iiuiuediately above the architrave. 

4. Effitjm. Images or statues. 

Ihirijmnt. Harm or damage. 

5. Sur-lmted. Over-heated. 


34.—The Beginninf^ of the Gabinet 

1. When Clarendon had gone, the strong loyalist 
party that existed in Charles’s first rarliaineut was 
broken up, and the chief power fell into the hands of 
live men—members of tljp l*rivy Council who were 
especial friends of the King. Their names were 
Clifford, Arlington, Buctingliam, Asliley, and T^aiider- 
dale; and, curiously enough, the first letters of their 
names made up tlie word Cabal. 

2. This word conies from the Hebrew language, 
and means originally a secret; and it seemed a 
strange coincidence that it could be spelt from the 
initials of those men who were ready to help* Charles 
in all his private arrangements and diidoiiiacy. For 
Charles was trying in every way he coiild to get away 
from the restraint of Pai'liament and of his advisers; 
but he hai} greater tact than his father, and would 
neither oppose them openly, nor go too far. 

3. He therefore^ made much more use of his five 
friends than he did*of all the rest of the Councillors' 
or of the llou^e of Commons ; ajid so the custom 

^^Wfcdually grew that the King should be helped by a 
few specially chosen people, and that the Goveriiiiient 
of the country should fall entirely into their hands. 
This system is known at the present day as the 
Cabinet system; and it is worth while noticing that it, 
did not come about by any statute or Act of Parlia- 
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ment, but merely began as a matter of convenience, 
and lias been continued by custom down to our own 
times. 

4. One of tlio first tilings that Charles did was to 

make a secret treaty with Louis XIV. of France, tjje 
King whose power had been so iiiucli increased by 
the foreign policy of Cf'omwell. Louis was very 
anxious to corupier the Netherlands, which at this 
time belonged to Spain; and he paid Charles a large 
sum of money not to interfere with his project, and 
also promised to send over JTreiich troops to lielj) liim, 
if he had any trouble with his subjects. ^ 

5. Charles then persuaded Parliament to advance 

some money for the fleet; and shortly after, when his 
brother, the Duke of York, openly declared himself a 
Uoiuaii (!atholic, he published a Declaration of Indul¬ 
gence, which suspended all laws against both Homan 
Catholics and Nonconfoniiists. When, however, hie 
supply of nipncy was exhausted, Charles was obliged 
to call Parliament together once more, for since the 
last grant it liad been jirorugued; but they insisted 
upon the withdrawal of the Declaration, and passed a 
'fest Act, which iiuide all those who held oftice^declare 
that they did not believe the doctrines of the Church 
of Home. , 

C. This compelled the Duke •of Y’ork to give up 
his post of Lord High Admiral, .Sind also forced 
Clilibrd and Arlington, who were both Eoiuaii* 
Catholics, to retire from the‘Cabal. Ashley, who had 
been miitle Lord Shaftesbury, quarrelled with the 
King, and as a consequence the Cabal broke up. 

7. Shaftesbury’ then did everything he could to 
oi)pose the King, and became the leader of a party in 
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rarliament. So, just as tlie Cabal was the origin of 
the Cabinet system, Shaftesbuiy’s private grievances 
against Charles were the beginning of the division 
between Ministers and Opposition which we have to 
this day. * 

8. Charles chose next, as his minister. Sir Thomas 
Osborne, Earl of IJanby, a*man whom the Commons 
liked; and allowed him to arrange a marriage between 
Mary, the Duke of York’s daughter, and William, the 
Prince of Orange. Tliis marriage was very popular 
ill England, for both Wiliam and Mary were J*ro- 
tesgtants; and as Charles had no children and the 
Buke of York no son, Slary was the ultimate heir to 
the throne. 

9. But Charles all this time wjis still receiving 
money from Louis XTV. as a price for not interfering 
with the ambitious plans of France; and at last tlic 
Vhole secret came out, and there was a great disturh- 
-ance in Parliament about it. An eneiny of Danhy, 
who had been English ambasstador at Paris, showed to 
the House of Commons a* despatch signed by Dauby, 
and authorised in the Xing’s own handwriting, in 
which th^ terras of the French pension mopey were 
arranged. Danby Ivas impeached for treason j and 
(Charles, to avoid • further discoveries, dissolved the 
Parliament, which ^y that time had been sitting for* 

^ seventeen and a* half years. 

2. Coincidence. A happening together. 


35.—The Quarrels over the Exclusion Bill 

1. Xext came a couple of short Parliaments, th^ 
first of wdiich brought in a bill called the Exclusion 
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Bill, the object of which was to exclude the Duke of 
York for ever from the throne, because he was a 
lioman Catholic. The result of bringing in this Bill 
was that the Parliament was dissolved after sitting 
only five mouths. «r 

2. The Bill was reintroduced in the next Parlia¬ 
ment, and passed the Commons, but was rejected in 
the Lords through the inftuence of Lord Halifax, 
a prudent nobleman, who wished to prevent either 
party from going to extremes. Shaftesbury began to 
plan for securing the succefssion to the throne for the 
Duke of Monmouth, who was a natural son of tjhe 
King; but Halifax saw that this would never 1Mb 
advisable, and that Mary, the daughter of the Duke of 
York, ought to be fully recognised as the rightful 
heir. 

o. Them two parties arose—those led by Shaftesbury, 
who petitioned the King to .agree to the Exclusioit 
liill, and* so were called the Petitioners; and those led 
by Monmouth, who abhorred the Bill, and were called 
the Abhorrers. ‘ These parties gave each other nick¬ 
names—the Shaftesbury factions being called Whigs, 
a name which had been first applied to Scojpb rebels; 
and the Duke of York’s friends, Tories, fromsame 
given to Roman Catholic outlaws in Ireland. 

4. When Charles’s fifth and kist Parliament met 
ill 1G81, the Whigs made a fatal hjistake. They 
thought there was really a conspiracy to bring 
Roman (^itholics back ag.ain;’and they appeared with 
armed followers in attendance. The nation at once 
feared there would be another Civil War, and they 
had no wish to see the ten*ors of a military despotism 
revived in England. So the proposals of the King 
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were quickly agreed to; his Parliament was dissolved 
at the end of a weekj and Charles’s triumph was complete. 

5. Shaftesbury was accused of high treason for 
plotting with Monmouth, and had to flee to Holland, 
^here he died in the following yeai? Monmouth, 
however, formed a conspiracy with several of his 
friends, among whom werfl Lord William Bussell, the 
Earl of Essex, Algernon Sidney, and Lord Howard. 
It is not definitely known whether they meant to 
attempt a general rising or not; but certain desperate 
men concocted a plot c^led the Bye House Plot, the 
object of which was the assassination of both the King 
^nd the Duke of Yofk as they were returning from 
the races at Newmarket. 

G. The secret of the plot, however, was betrayed; 
and though it is a question whether the Whig leaders 
actually were implicated, many of them were arrested 
and executed, but Monmouth and otlicrs fled to 
Holland. The trials of the prisoners caused great 
iiiVerest, especially those of Lord William Bussell and 
Algernon Sidney. Botli were found guilty upon 
evidence which would not nowadays ’ bo considered 
at all cpjiclusive, and were respectively executed on 
Td^jp itill in July and December 1G83. 

7. Two years afterwards Charles TL died, profess¬ 
ing himself a Boman Catholic, although all liis life be 
had called hintfself a Protestant He had lived a pro- 
vfligate life, and during his reign the morals of the 
people sadly degenerated. Lying, swearing, duelling, 
and gaming were common, and the example set by the 

Court was imitated by almost all classes of the people. 

■ 

± Nutnral non. One whose mother is not the lawful wife 4 »f 
the father. 
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36.—Character of Shaftesbury 

1. Of these thg false Achitopliel was first; 

A name to all succeeding ages curst: 

For close designs and crocked counsels fit; 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit; 
liestless, unfixed in principles and place, 6 

In power unplcased, impatient of disgrace; 

A fiery soul, which working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body ter decay, 

And o’er informed the teiienyint of clay. . 

A daring pilot in extremity ; lO 

1’leased with the danger when the waves went high, 
lie sought the storms; but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 


2. Oreat wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; ir> 
J^lse why sliould he with wealth and lionour blest, 
llcfuse his age the needful hours of rest ? 

Punish a body which he could not jdeasej- 
I»ankruj>t of life, yet ju'odigal of ease ? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won, 20 
To that unfeathered two-legged tjiing, a son. 

In friendship false, implacable in liAte; 
licsolvcd to ruin‘or to rule the state: 

To com])ass this the trijde band he bn^ke, 

The pillars of the public safety shook. 

And fittecl Isratd for a foreign yoke. 

’riiiui seized with fear, yet still affecting fame, 
Usur})eil a patriot’s all-atoning name. 


25 
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3. So easy still it proves, ia factious times, 

With public zeal to cancel private crimes; ‘ so 
How safe is treason, and how sacred ill, 

When none can sin against the people’s will! 

Where crowds can wink, and no offlBnce be known, 

Since in another’s guilt they find their own! 

« 

4. Yet fame deserved, no enemy can grudge; sn 
The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 

In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abbethdin 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean, 
Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress. 

Swift of despatch,*and easy of access. 40 

Oh, had he been content to serve the crown 
With virtues only proper for the gown ; 

Or had the rankness of the soil been freed 
From cockle, that opjiressed the noble seed; 

. David for him his tuneful harj) had strung, ah 
And heaven liad 'wanted one immortal song. 

5. But wild ambition loves to slide, not stand ; 

And fortune’s ice prefers to virtue’s land, 
Achitophel, grown weary to jiossess 

• 'A lawful fame, and lazy happiness, .fio 

Disdained thQ golden fruit to gather free ^ 

And lent the tfrowd his arm to shake the tree. 

Dkyden. 

• . 

1. Arhito^thel. Tliis extract is taken from a political satire 
hy Dryden, a poet of the Restomtion, the full name 
of which is Ahmhm and Arhifojihcl. ,The poem was' 
written to mock the JV)]>isli J'lot and the Exclusion 
Bill ; and in it Alisaloiii represents the Duke pf Mon¬ 
mouth, Charles If.’s s(ui ;'wlnle Achitojiliel is^tln* 
name given to Shaftesbury. 
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9. Tenement. A dwelling-place. 

24. The triple hand. The triple alliance of England, Hol¬ 
land, and Sweden against France. 

26. lerml. In this satire, means England. 

37. Ahhdhdin. Tlie president of the Jewish legislature; 
Shafteslmry was President of the Council. 


37.—The Habeas Corpus Act, and the Character 

of Charles n. 

1. The reign of Charles ^II. is conspicnons for 
much bad legislation; but it is remarkable also for 
the ])assing of a statute upon wlfich depends most of 
the freedom we now enjoy. This statute is known as 
the Hah'm iUn'pus Act. 

2. Maf/na Chart a had declared the right of every 
freeman to a free and fair trial by his peers, 
and tliat to no one should justice be denied, sold, or 
<lelayed. Hut the promise tliiis given in the Great 
(’harter was often broken, and men and women 
had been repeatedly taken to prison and kept 
there without just cause, sometimes for months, 
and even ^ for years, without being bro^hb . to 
trial at all. Much injustice and great wrong’and 
suffering had thus been caused to innpeent persons by 
this illegal detention, ('omplaints* were numerous 
bub of no avail, anil it was not till 1*679 that an 
effective means of preventing unlawful imprisonment 
'\vas secured. 

.‘i. From-a remote period there had existed a writ 
of Habeas Corpus as a means of preventing illegal 
imprisonment, but, as has heen already said, it was 
fre()uently evaded, and especially so in the .reign of 
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Charles I. This writ commanded the person to* 
whom it was sent to bring up the body of the 
person named in the order for trial, so that he might 
be at once found guilty or innocent, and kept in prison 
or released according to the verdict df the jury. The 
words “Habeas Corpus” are the first words of the 
order, and mean “ You fhay have the body.” 

4. But although the means of obtaining a Writ 
of Habeas Corpus were in existence, the judges had 
assumed the right of refusing one when they pleased; 
the jailers also often rgfused to comply with the writ; 
and the Brivy Council had often sent persons who 
were obnoxious to tliem beyond the seas so as to be 
out of the jurisdiction of the Courts. Further 
securities were therefore needed for the protection of 
the subjects; and these were given by the famous 
Habeas Corpus Act of this reign. 

5. The Act provides that an application may be 
made on behalf of any prisoner for a writ; that the 
judge shall grant it under pain of a heavy fine; that 
jailers shall deliver up the prisoner to be brought 
before the judge also under heavy penalties; that the 
prison^ shall then be tried, and that he shall not be 
recommitted for the same offence under a penalty 
of £500. It .also provides that no inhabitant of 
England shall be transported before trial beyond tlie 
seas. 

. C. The character of Charles TI. is a very difficult 
one to sum up. There is, however, no doubt that 
he was a man of exceptional ability, with a great 
capacity for ruling. Ho came to the throne at a 
particularly critical time, when' the nation had made 
a trial of violent remedies for their f^rievances; an<l 
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'^when dissatisfaction for tliese remedies had induced 
them to turn to tlie other extreme. His greatest 
fault was an extreme personal selfishness, which 
coloured all his acts, either private or political. 

7. But at a time w-hen the hereditary principle of 
government was exposed to serious attack, he played 
his part, iii a dangerous position, with much dexterity; 
and knew by instinct when it was safe for him to be 
inflexilde, and when it was judicious to yield. It is 
interesting to compare him with his brother and 
successor; a man far Ids superior in moral character 
and in earnestness of purpose, but equally his inferior 
in skill and in the management* of men. Charles’s 
great natural wit stood him often in good stead; and 
enabled him to express ])olitical truths in the form of 
a jest. When one of his courtiers and familiar friends 
])roj>osed that his e])itiiph might run 

TIore lies Sovereign Loixl the King, 

Whofia Woitl no man relics on ; 

Who never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one, 

Chfirles sa\v his opportunity at once, and • ^vailed 
himself of it. “Quite true,” he retorted, “for nqr’ 
words are my own; but my deeds are jiiiy ministers’.” 

4. Ohmxiom. Ilatcfnl to. • 

T. Jh'.iimtji. . fcifcill; clevomess. 

KpiUiph. An mBcri]ition «]M»n a tomli. 
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JAMES THE SECOND 

1685-1688 


38.—Monmouth’s Rebellion, 1685 


1. The reign of Jiiiiies II. lusted only fm* three years, 
but it marked an epoch in the history of the country, 
inasmuch as with it ended the strife against absolute 
monarchy in England.^ All the atteini>ts which had 
been made to prevent James from ascending the 
throne were unsuccessful, and he succeeded to the 
Crown without opposition immediately ui)un his 
brother’s death. 

2. James at once met the Council, and in 


addressing the members said: “ 1 shall make it my 
endeavour to preserve the Government, both in church 
and state, as by law establishedr’’ kiurw the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England are mf moijjirchy, and 
the members of it have shown themselves 'good and 
loyal subjects; therefore 1 shall always lake care to 
defend, and suj)port it. 1 know loo tlyit the laws 
of England are sullicieiit to make the King as great a 
monarch as I oan wish; and as I shall never dei)art 
from the just rights and prerogatives of the Crown, 
so I shall ndvor invade any man’s property.” 

3. Here was a distinct promise to rule according 
to the law, and to maintain the institutions of the 


country. When the si)eech was circulated among the 
people the fears they had entertained subsitled, and 
the, clergy and other jaiblic bodies at once sent in 
loyal and dutiful addresses to the King. 
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4. Kotwitlistaudiiig these promises, James's first 
public act was to levy, upon his own authority, the 
customs duties which had exjured upon the death of 
the late King. The money resulting from these 
customs had behn for a long time past granted by 
rarliament to each sovereign as he came to the throne; 
but of course, when the sovereign expired, the grant 
expired too, and the new King was expected to wait 
until Pai'liament met and agreed that he also might 
enjoy them. But James, on his own responsibility, 
demanded that they should be pollected and paid over 
to him, and tin's was clearly unconstitutional. 

5. James, moreover, had really made up his mind 
to restore the Ihimaii Catholic religion throughout the 
country, and if he could not do it in any other way, 
he intended to accomplish it by the help of foreign 
power. Bor this purpose he entered into negotiations 
witli France, and Louis made him a grant of £60,000. 
The English Parliament took alarm, and passed resolu¬ 
tions athriiiing their loyalty to the Church of England, 
and rccpiesting Jabies to put in force the peiiai laws 
against all Dissenters from the doctrines and ordinances 
of that Church. 

G. The arbitrary government of the last reign'had 
driven many persons into exile, and tlie Protestants in 
England looked ho]xdully to these pereons to aid them 
in tlui overtlirow of the Catholic religion/ Two expe¬ 
ditious were set on’ foot for this purpose. One was 
led by the Duke of Argyle into ‘Scotland, but after a 
little time proved completely futile, the leaders in it 
being taken prisoners and put to deatli. 

7. Another was led by the Duke of Monmouth, in 
whose behalf the Bye House Plot had been .set on 
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foot. Monmouth landed at Lyme, in Dorset, in June 
with a force which did not number a hundred men. 
The common people were greatly in his favour, and he 
soon found himself at the head of above 3000 men, 
^though among them were no people bf note. After 
a time he led his forces to Taunton. 

8. This town containe*d many Nonconformists, and 
Monmouth’s reception was of the most favourable 
kind. Hem he prochiimed himself king, called his 
opponents traitors, and offered a reward for the arrest 
of James. The iiumbty: of his forces continued to 
increase till they reached upwards of 6000. With 
•these he attempted to* subdue the whole of the West 
of England. He tried to secure Hristol, but was 
unsuccessful, and his further progress was stopped by 
the approach in several directions of the royal forces. 
To save himself and his army, Monmouth then began 
to retreat upon the town of Lridgewater. 

« 

1. K})och. I*crio«l j age. 

6. Futile, Useless. 


•.-39.—The Battle of Sedgemoop 

1. As soon tvs MonmouUi’s aimy reached llridge- 
water, the royal forces encamped on Sedgemoor, a few 
miles from the town.' It was Monmouth’s intention 
to surprise them in a niglit attack, and for this pur¬ 
pose he marched liis fll-disciplined and badly-armed, 
troops out of the town on a Sunday night in July 
1685. 

2. Monmouth’s cavalry led the way, and ifor^a 
time everything went well Through a mistake, how- 
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ever, of the guide, delay was caused in crossing the 
moor, and the accidental discharge of a pistol betrayed 
their presence to the forces of the King. A short and 
severe encounter served to drive Monmouth’s cavahy 
from the field, knd when his foot-soldiers came to the, 
scene of the fight they found themselves almost imme¬ 
diately surrounded hy the King’s troops. Unused as 
they were to war, they stood their ground biavely, and 
for a time the I'oyal forces found it impossible to break 
the lino of Monmouth’s pikemen and musketeers. 

o. During the confusion resulting from the flight 
uf the cavalry, the amnuiiiitiou-carts of the rebel 
forces were driven from the fidid, and in the end the* 
men had to turn their muskets into clubs for the pur¬ 
pose of continuing the battle. Meanwhile, the guns of 
the King’s army reached the scene of action, and their 
discharge broke up the ranks in a manner which all 
the [U’livioiis olforts of horse and foot had failed to do. 
MoJiniouth and as many of his followers as could fled 
from the field. 


4. Of the royal army about three hundred were 
killed, but the number of slain among the rebels 
amounted to a thousand. In addition many Jiundreds 
were taken prisoners. The King’s commander,JFavcr- 
shani, liunted down the fugitives. Qolonel Kirke, one 
of his officers, with his soldiers, knowtu as the I^mbs,” 


is said to have executed above a hundred people with¬ 
out any trial. 

5. On the 8th of July 'Monmouth was taken 
prisoner. Some soldiers found him lying, pale and 
frightened, in a ditch. He at once sent a pitiful 
letter to the King, saying that he had been led astray 
by others, but that now he was truly \)eniteiit. He 
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begged permission to see the King, which was granted, 
but James refused to pardon him, and he was executed 
on Tower Hill a few days afterwards. 

6. The King’s anger was not appeased * by the 
jeatli of Monmouth and of those who hatl fallen on the 
field of battle. A special commission of :five judges, 
with Chief Justice Jeffreys *at their head, was sent to try 
persons who were said to have favoured the rebellion. 

7. The assiise began at Winchester. Here, an aged 
woman named Alice Lisle was acci^sed of giving food 
and shelter to two fugitives from Monmouth’s army. 
She "was found guilty, and was sentenced to be burned 
^live the same afternoon. Great was the horror at 
such a terrible sentence, which, however, owing to the 
intercession of the cathedral clergy, was not carried 
out, beheading being substituted. 

8. In this way the judges proceeded through the 
•whole of the towns of tlio district, trying persons 

according to the forms of law, hut often acting with 
indecent haste, and not seldom ])erverting justice. 
1 he general result of this, known as " Tlie Woody 
Assize,” was that upwards of three hundred suffered 
death, m^re than a thousand were sent as,slates to 
thfe American plantations, large numbers were publicly 
whipped and imprisoned, and others were ruined by 
heavy fines. To strike terror into the hearts of the 
people, the dead bodies of the executed victims were 
exposed in the streets, the highways,’ and on the public 
buildings. 

7. Intercemon. A pleading for. 


II. 6 


K 
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40.—The Case of Sir Edward Hales 

1. As soon as the rebellions of Argyle and Mon¬ 
mouth were put down, James set himself to the work 
he fully intended accomplishing, namely, the re¬ 
establishment of the Catholic religion in the whole 
realm. There were three great stumbling-blocks in 
his way, and before he could effect his purpose these 
had to be removed. He wanted the powers of inflict¬ 
ing arbitrary imprisonment, and of being able to coerce 
his subjects; and he needed persons willing and able 
to do his bidding. The Habeas Corpus Act preventea 
the former, while the absence of a standing army and 
the existence of the Test Act hindered the other two. 

2. To surmount the latter difficulty, James devised 
a very ingenious plan. He liad asked Parliament to 
repeal the Test Act, wliicli they refused to do, and" 
were in donsefluence dismissed. He then appointed a 
liumaii Catholic gentleman. Sir Edward Hales, to be 
Governor of l^bver Castle and colonel of a certain 
regiment. Sir Edward accepted these appointments, 
and, by arrangement, did not comply with condi¬ 
tions of the Test Act. Then tlie '^ng caused an 
action to be brought against Sir Edward in a court of 
law; and made Sir Edward, when he was put upon his 
trial, plead in defence that it was not necessary for him 
to obey the Test Act, because he had got special per¬ 
mission from the King that he need not do so. 

3. James had instructed the judges beforehand 
what verdict they were to give; and consequently 
they declared they would accept Sir Edward’s defence; 
which was equivalent to saying that the'King had 
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I)ower to suspend or to dispense with any law of the 
land whenever he liked. Making use of this decision, 
he appointed a great many Eoman Catholics to differ¬ 
ent posts both in Church and State, and set up an 
l^clesiastical Commission of seven memliers, the chief 
of whom was Judge Jeffreys, into whose hands he put 
the control of everything connected with the Church. 

4. He next started a great camp at Hounslow, 
near London, and assembled 13,000 troops there, 
ready to march against such people os opposed his plans. 
A declaration of liberty,of conscience and freedom 
frpm the penal statutes against Homan Catholics and 
Bissentera was next puClished throughout the country. 

5. James also engaged in a conflict with the 
Universities. At Cambridge the Vice-Chancellor was 
deprived of his office for refusing to grant a degree to 
a monk without taking the usual oaths. At Oxford 
*the fellows of Magdalen College refused to accept a 
president of the King’s choosing. The .person whom 
they chose was then declared by the King an intruder, 
and a Homan Catholic bishop was piit in his place. 
Ill this way James “ betrayed the hollowness of bis 
pi'eteusion^ to good faith and sincerity, and earned for 
hirnself the enmity- of the great body of the clergy.” 

6. A second declaration of Indulgence was pub¬ 
lished in 1G88. Tliis was ordered to be read in all 
the churches. *A meeting of prelates and other clergy 
was held before the time fixed for the reading, and a 
petition was drawn up and signed by the Archbishop 
and six other bishops declaring their inability to read 
—or allow to be vead—an illegal document. They 
considered it to be such; because they said the King, 
had no power by himself to annul statutes winch had 
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been enacted by Parliament. But in this, as in the 
other matters, James relied upon the decision given in 
his favour in the case of Hales. 

7. The bishops carried their petition to the King, 
who received it with great anger and commanded the^r 
obedience. In only four of the London churches was 
the Declaration read, and in the provinces in one out of 
fifty. The bishops who had signed the petition werc 
accordingly summoned before the Council, and were 
committed to the Tower. On their way to iniprison- 
meiit they were cheered by fJie sympathy of the whole 
population of Tjondoii. In prison they were visitpd 
by many of tlic nobility; and even the Nonconformist 
ministers, who would have obtained some concessions 
from the Indulgence, encouraged them in their conduct. 

8. While they were in prison the intelligence was 
s])read abrr)a(l that a son had been born to the King. 
Tins was at first disbelieved, and when credence was 
given to it, jt only served to make the people more 
fearful lest a successor should thus be found for James, 
who would carry out liis wishes for the destruction of 
Protestantism! 

9. The bishops were tried for publishing the 

petition, which was described liy the prosecution as a 
false, malicious, and seditious lib«L The jury, after 
considering their verdict a whole* night, declared the 
bishops to be “noli excitement of the 

people was intense. Bonfires were lit in the streets, 
the houses were illuminated, and the bells were rung 
for joy. Even the soldiers, upon whom James relied 
for help, could not refrain from joining in the general 
.chorus of congratulation. Wlien James saw the be¬ 
haviour of the people, his anger knew‘no bounds. 
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and he deteiinined to appeal to the force of arms to 
bring his subjects into submission. He therefore left 
Hounslow in haste, and sent to Ireland for Homan 
Catholic soldiera to suppoit his cause. 

1. Stmnbliiiff’-hlork An occasion of offence. 

6. Annul. Do away^witli. 


41.—The BiU of Rights 

1. In 1G87, Williain^of Orauge had promised to 
ii^lerfere if the rarliameiit consented to the repeal of 
file Test Act. When,* therefore, a son was born to 
James, and the bishops had been put upon their tviiil, 
tlie chief of the nobility urged liim to come with an 
armed force, and promised that ho should be joined by 
the people and by a part of the arm 3 ^ 

• 2. William consented ; but his i)reparations passed 

unheeded by James. On their completion, • however, 

issued a declaration to the English people as to his 
intentions, and James immediately took the alarm. 
He called together the bishops to ask their advice. 
They at o^ce recommended the redress of wrongs and 
th^ assembling of a free rarlianient. 

3. As if to ujge on the King, riots broke but in 
London, and manj* Eoman Catholic places of worship 
were destroyed!. Immediately after, the Ecclesiastical 
Commission was dissolved, the fellows of Magdalen 
College were reinstated,'the Homan Catholic members 
of the Privy Council were dismissed, and the privileges 
of the various municipalities were restored. 

4. Meanwhile, William’s fleet of sixty ships of* war 
and many transports, carrying nearly 1C,000 cavalry 
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and infantry, was making its way to England. William 
landed at Torbay in November, and it was not long 
before all England declared in his favour. One after 
another James’s friends deserted him; and when his 
second daughter, the Princess Anne, joined the rebelis, 
James pathetically exclaimed, " God help me, even my 
own children have fomaken me.” 

5. James now appointed commissioners to meet 
William, with a promise that all matters in dispute 
should be determined by a free Parliament. In the 
meantime he provided for ]^he safety of his wife and 
son by sending them to France. He essayed fo 
follow, but was detained at l^aversham, after he had 
flung the Great Seal into the Thames. On his return 
to London, his fears for his personal safety were in¬ 
creased, and a short time afterwards lie managed to 
escape to St. Germains in France, where he died twelve 
years later. 

6. The space of time between the day of James’s 
leaving London and the day of the acceptance of the 
Crown by William and Mary is styled “ The Interreg¬ 
num.” William reached London on the 19th of 
December, and immediately afterwards a Cpnvehtion 
was called which declared that James had forfeifed 
the crown, and it was offered to William and Mary. 
It also settled the succession in cose of the death of 
the King or Queen. 

7. A document was drawn up stating the grievances 
under which the country had suffered during the late 
King’s reign, and setting out clearly what were the 
rights and liberties of the nation. This was called 
the l>eclaration of Riyhta, As soon as this document 
was ready, the Convention offered the' throne to 
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William and Mary upon certain terms which were 
made clearly understood. William and his wife ac¬ 
cepted these terms; and when once there was a king 
upon the throne again, the Convention became a 
i^arliament, and the Declaration of lights was re¬ 
issued as the Bill of Bights. 

8. As the Bill is the third and last of the famous 
documents which describe our constitution, it is just 
as well to try to know something about it. It cam- 
fully pronounced certain things as being illegal for a 
king to do; and these tj^ings, we shall see, were just 
^ose which James had attempted, thinking he had 
•made himself safe by* Hales’s famous case. The Bill 
declared that the exercise of the dispensing and sus¬ 
pending power was illegal, except with the consent of 
Parliament. This referred to Hales’s appointment, to 
the troubles at Oxford and Cambridge, to the issue of 
the Declaration of Indulgence, and to many other 
things which happened throughout James’s feign. 

9. It then laid down that the Court of Ecclesias¬ 
tical Commission was illegal, by which declaration’ the 
Church of England was made free once more, and it 
said therp ought not to be any interference ^^ith people 
who wanted to present petitions to the King. Befer- 
ence was made here, of course, to the case of the Seven 
Bishops and to their unjust trial. The Bill also said 
that a standing army ought not to be raised or 
m^ntained without the consent of Parliament; and, 
going back to the first thing of all that James had. 
done when he came to the throne, added that no 
king ought to levy money unless Parliament gave him 
leave. 

10. By agreeing to all these declarations, William 
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and Mdry admitted that the things done by Janies 
were wrong, and undertook on their own part not to 
attempt them themselves. More than that, tlie Bill 
has. been binding upon every one who has succeeded 
to the throne'since their day, and it is binding still 
because it has never been repealed. Another part of 
tiie Bill said that no Eomau Catholic could sit .upon 
the throne, and so it not only provides the limits 
within which our sovereigns shall have power, but it 
decided what their religion shall be as well. 

C. Int&rreAfiiuin, The period when a kingdom is without a 
king. , V 


42.—Some Effects of the Revolution 

1. The Eevolution made rarliameiit the supreme 
power ill the State. A sovereign whose position 
depended nijiDn a vote (J rarliameiit could not enjoy 
the privileges of one whoso right was supposed by, 
many of his subjects to be of divine origin. Itber ' 
came necessary; therefore, to ctiiisult the will of;, the 
Parliament more frequently than had liithqrto been 
the case. The kings had previously raised a large part 
of their own revenue, or a certain amount had been 
granted them at the beginning of th® reign and settled 
once for all. In the disposal of it, the ‘ sovereign had 
acted • as he thought fit. Under the new order of 
.things the Parliament kept the control of the money 
largely in its own hands, and the maintenance of the 
army especially was thus retained. 

2. * Another of the benefits accruing to the people 
from the Itevolution was the extension of l^gal tolera-: 
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tiou to Nonconformists, and the establishment of 
Presbyterianism- in Scotland. ' But the fears of the 
people had been too much roused by late events' to 
permit the Parliament to extend this toleration to 
^very kind of religion, so that Homan Catholics and 
Socmians were excluded from the advantages obtained 
by others of the disaentera. 

3. One of the most important of the reforms 
brought about by the Hevolution was the securing. of 
the independence of the judges. James had used the 
power he had of disposing with their services, to 
pverawe them into giving judgment in his favour on 
“various occasions. One glaring instance was when he 
dismissed four of the judges because they would not 
declare that the })ower of dispensing with the laws 
rested with the Crown. Steps were taken, therefore, 
in the arrangements for the succession to tlic throne 
that the judges should have fixed salaries, and tliat 
they should not in future be liable to dismissal at the 
will of the sovereign. 

‘4. Up to this time all kinds of publications had to 
be Jiceiised before they could be issued; but the 
Kevolutipn paved the way for the iiitrodiiction of a 
.Free Press into the country, and as a first step the 
necessity for licensing was done away with. It is 
true that the press was not then very extensive; 
but it was 'important that ij should have the 
power of freely criticising the government, whether 
that government was controlled by Parliament or by, 
the King alone. 

5. The Hevolution had the effect of changing the 
government of the country from a purely monarchical 
fbrm, to one in which more of the people joined in 
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exercising the power. It did not by any means place 
it in the liands of the entire body of the people, 
and was therefore in no sense democratic. The right to 
vote was in the hands of only a few. The members 
of Parliament Vere often the nominees of a single^ 
patron. The seats were unequally distributed; in 
some places a handful of people returning a member, 
while large towns were without a representative at 
all. The proceedings of Parliament were conducted in 
private, and the electors had no means of knowing 
whether their member kept* or broke his election 
pledges. The change, however, was one which at leas^ 
distributed political power in some measure; and the* 
partial freedom of the pulpit and the press helped to 
influence public opinion. 

6. The social and moral condition of the people 
was improved by the Ilevolution. The reign of 
Charles the Second especially had been a season of 
debauchery an,d wickedness. The rise of Noncon¬ 
formity, the release of the clergy of the Church of, 
England from some part of their dependence,, and'^tbe' 
widening of the basis of political power, all helped 
more or legs to clear the way for the moral a^jd social 
revolution which had its commencement in the fol¬ 
lowing century. 

2. Socinmvs. The followers of two men named Sociims, who 
lived in the, siseteenth century, aiid who denied the 
divinity of Christ. 

4. Paved tfic way. Made possible.' 

T). Nominee. A person nominated or proposed hy another. 

Handful of people. A few people. 

'Plie pulpit ami tlie press. The influence of sermons and 
. newspapera. v 
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WILLIAM AND MARY 

1689-1694 

WILLIAM m 

1694-1702 

43.—The Early Enactments of William’s Reign 

1. William found h^nself, on his accession, in a by 
no means easy position. As soon as the danger which 
menaced the couiitr/ had passed away, the separate 
parties in the State who had combined to get rid of 
James broke out into antagonism against each other. 
The very people who had invited William to come to 
England, were the first to open negotiations with 
James in France to induce him to return. The 
clergy hesitated to acknowledge the authority of tlie 
King, because they had for so long a time preached 
the doctrine of passive obedience, and they feared that 
a change would lose them their influence over the 
people. . 

2. William’s character and disposition, too, were 
not of a kind to secure the love and affection of his 
subjects. His diemeanour was cold, and his bearing 
haughty. HO evidently loved power, while his relation¬ 
ship to the late King caused some' people to distrust 
him. Distrust created distrust, and William sought 
for help and counsel, not at the hands of his new' 
subjects, but of the friends of his Dutch possessions. 

When the Convention had declared itself a 
Parliament, it proceeded to adopt new ojiths of 
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Allegiance and Supremacy. There were large 
numbers of persons holding office who were not 
prepared to take iliese new oaths; and being conse¬ 
quently deprived of their office, they came to be called 
Non-jurors. Tile Archbishop of Canterbury, several* 
bishops, and about 400 clergymen were among 
them. 

4. Another important piece of work done by this 
Parliament, was the passing of the Mutiny Act, which 
is curious as having a meaning and an effect widely 
different from its name. It opginated from a mutiny 
made by one of the Scotch regiments against their, 
cfficers; and increased the penallies which might be 
inflicted upon disobedient soldiers. It was enacted at 
first only for six months; and now is renewed every 
year, and the way in which it comes to have so much 
constitutional iin])ortance is as follows:— 

5. One of tlie complaints against Janies II. was, as 
you have read, that he kept a standing army entirely 
upon his own responsibility. His soldiers, as it 
happened, were never employed in their own country 
against their fellow-countrymen; but the natiou. had 
a vivid rciuemhrance of Cromwell’s niajor-gpiitols; 
and of the tyranny of the army before the Bestbtetion. 
In the Bill of Bights, therefore, it was expressly laid 
down that no standing army could be‘maintained with¬ 
out the consent of l*ajliament. 

6. The Mutiny Act not only regulates the discipline 
of the regiments, but it gives permission that an army 
should be kept up; limiting the time, however, to the 
space of a year. Now it is impossible for a great 
emj)ire to exist unless it keeps an army prei)ared and 
ready for use in case of need. How, then,’ can the\ 
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difficulty be got over of having this permission avail- • 
able for not more than twelve months at a time ? 

7. Only by the bringing together of Parliament at 
least once in the, course of each year, and by getting 

»Parliament to renew the Act for twelt^e months more. 
So the passing of the Mutiny Act has been the means 
of obviating what used to be one of the gravest 
dangers to the State. It has made it absolutely 
impossible for a King to rule without a ‘Parliament. 

8. Another Bill passed by this First Parliament 
deserves to be mentiongd, and that was the Toleration 

^Act, which did away with the fines that, up till then, 
had been levied front those dissenters who would not 
attend the services of the Church of England. By it, 
consequently, the stringent regulations of the Act of 
Uniformity, the Five Mile Act, and the Conventicle 
Act were swept away. It was not, however, extended 
to IbOinan Catholics, and was therefore inconsistent; 
but it is another qu’oof of the tendency* which has 
gi’own in England during the hist two centuries to 
let people think and ‘ jiractise what they please, so 
long as they do not do any harm to their fellows, 
or to the State. 

• • 

1. Pamve. Taking no part. 

2. Demeanour. ^Manner ; bearing. * 

3. Allegiance. A promise of faithfiilncas to a king. 

Oath of ^upremaaj. An ackuowludgnieut that a certain 
person is king. • 

Xon-jurors. From the Latin, meaning persons wlio will 
not swear. 

44.—The Siege of Londonderry, 1689 

. 1. At this time there was a'Parliament in treljind 

as well as one in England, and nearly the whole of 
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the people, excluding the Protestants of the north, were 
in favour of Janies. All the English in Ireland who 
were Protestants looked to William as the natural 
protector of their lives and property. For the Lord 
Deputy of Ireland was a Catholic, and he had, 
determined to do his utmost to keep Ireland for James. 
To this end he disarmed the Protestants, beginning 
in the south, and raised an army of 50,000 Irish, 
inflaming their minds against the Protestants, and 
declaring that he would recover the lands taken 
from them by Cromwell, ^ 

2. James got some help from the King of France, 

and landed in Ireland in Malrch, 1C89. All the ' 
people who hud not fled to England for fear of the 
Irish had crowded into the north to the towns of 
Londonderry and Enniskillen. James called a Par¬ 
liament in DuIjUu, and immediately afterwards set 
out for Londonderry, exjiecting that the town would 
capitulate on his summons to do so. But his demands 
were answered with a camion ball and the defiant cry.^ 
of “ No surrender.” He therefore returned to ■ 

and left the siege in the hands of one of the French 
generals who had accompanied him. 

3. The siege of Londonderry was the mopt-rfemark- 
able event of 1G89 in Ireland. The city^ i^As sur¬ 
rounded by hills, and was built om sloping ground, 
and thus lay peculiarly open to the fire of the enemy. 
On the first alarm the inhabitants determined to defend 
their city, and immediately closed their gates. But their 
' walls were low and in many places unprotected by a moat. 

4. The first danger they had to encounter was the 
supiuehess and the treachery of the governor of the 
city, who not only refused the help from England, but 
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attempted to betray the city into the hands of the 
Irish. A Presbyterian minister, named George Walker, 
and Major Baker were, on the flight of the governor, 
made joint-governors of the city. The city was badly 
j)rovisioned, and to the horrors of the Siege were in a 
very short time added those of disease and famine. 
The investment of Londonderry was accomplished on 
the 20 th of April, and the siege lasted for a hundred 
and five days. 

6. When James withdrew to Dublin, the country 
was laid waste for miles round Londonderry; all chance 
of succour seemed hopSess to the people, who were 

•reduced to eating hor^flesh, dogs, and even the vermin 
of the drains; yet the heroic defenders still held out. 

G. Londonderry stands on the banks of the river 
Foyle, across the narrowest part of which a boom 
made of fir trees firmly lashed together had been 
drawn, while the banks of the stream were lined with 
Irish soldiers and cannon, to prevent any relief reach¬ 
ing the city in that direction. Help had been sent 
from England, and thirty‘ships laden with provisions 
were lying in the Firth of Foyle. These were under 

the command of Colonel Kirke, but for several weeks 

0 . ^ • 

he was too cowardly or too indifferent to the welfare 
of the city to attempt to reach the walls by*forcing 
down the boom. , 

7. At length peremptory orders were given that 
the city must be relieved. Two of the ships laden 
with provisions, protected by a frigate, sailed up the 
river. One of them dashed against the boom, but 
failed to break through, and was driven back upon 
the banks. The next, officered by a native of thd city, 
advanced into the breach which had been made, and 
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the (kfence gave way. Soon the famished inhabitants 
were being relieved. Barrels of meal, flour, potatoes, 
biscuits, and boxes of other provisions were landed in 
haste, and p'lenty took tlie place of famine. The Irish 
army, finding *their blockade broken, left the scene^ 
and a long line of smoking ruins which marked the 
place of their tents was the bnly trace of their presence 
on the following day. 

4. Sujpinenens. Carelessness ; hiaction from want of interest. 

Investment. Surrounding hy troops. 

7. Peremptory. Very positive. 

( 

45.—The Battle of the Bo 3 me, 1690 

1. The Brotestants had taken refuge at Enniskillen 

as well as at Londonderry; and, a day or two after tlie 
•siege of the latter towui had been raised, the men of 
linniskillen totally routed the Irish, and diove them 
towards Dublin. Here Janies w'as at tlie mercy of 
the •Barlianienij, who were urging a general nnissacre 
of the Ih’otestants. The I’rotestaut clergy were de¬ 
prived of their livings, and their places were filled 
with liomau Catholics. A fierce jiersecution of the 
l*rotestants had begun before the Irish Parliameht 
was prorogued in July 1689. « 

2. Then Marshal Schomberg, after repeated appli¬ 
cations for help, was sent to Ireland to‘the assistance 
of William’s friends.* He took with him 16,000 men, 
but his troops were undiscii)lined, and he found it 
impossible to proceed farther south than Dundalk, 
where he wintered. Here he was joined by William 
himself in the following year. IMacing hipasejf at the,- 
liead of the combined forces, numbering 
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William met James at the river Boyne. James him¬ 
self had 80,000 soldiers, among whom was a large 
contingent of French. 

8. The two armies were each divided' into three 
^visions, occupying the north and scftith banks of 
the river respectively. William’s infantry was the 
first to cross the river, and succeeded in routing the 
infantry of the enemy, but his cavalry was kept in 
check by the French the whole of the morning. The 
crossing of William turned the tide of battle com¬ 
pletely in his favour. Marshal Schomberg and the 
liev. George Walker, who had been made Bishop of 
Jferry, were among Iftie slain. James, seeing the 
defeat of his army, fled to Dublin, and again took 
refuge in France. 

4. After the battle of the Boyne, William entered 
Dublin in triumph; and then, having taken Wexford, 
•Waterford, and Clonmel, ho followed the army to 
Limerick, which town he besieged. The loss of his 
cannon, however, and other circumstances compelled 
him to raise the siege, iliid for nearly nine months 
little was done to complete the reduction of the 
country. 

•5. In 1691, Athlone was besieged, and flie battle 
of Aghrim fought^ Then Galway surrendered, and 
the second siege qf Limerick was begun. Limerick 
was the most important town in the west of Ireland. 
It is situated on the south side of *the river Shannon, 
where the stream begins to broaden into an estuary. 
The Irish army was placed on the north side of the 
,,river, and their communication with the town was 
Jfcr^^neana ,of a drawbridge, which was protected by 


L 
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C. William’s commander endeavoured to compel 
the town to surrender. Failing in this, he crossed the 
river and attacked the Irish forces. Without attempt¬ 



ing to defend their position, they turned and fled to 
the hills, leaving all their stores behind them. 

7. A few days after, William again -crossed the 
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river, bombarded the fort, and compelled its defenders 



to take flight, only a few succeeding in getting iuto’the^ 
city. Seeing no hope of succour, the people in Limerick 
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agreed to surrender. With the treaty and pacification 
of Limerick, tlie subjugation of Ireland may be said to 
liave been completed. 

8. The treaty permitted those soldiers who desired 
it to leave their country, and about 14,000 toQik 
advantage of the permission, and crossed over to 
France. These formed the famous Irish Brigade, the 
members of which were often conspicuous for their 
bravery and success in the subsequent wars of the 
Continent. 

9. Another part of the treaty promised the Bom an 
Catholics the free exercise of their religion, and the 
enjoyment of the privileges they had possessed duridg 
the reign of Charles II. Naturally, on its acceptance 
by the besiegers the people were jubilant, and looked 
upon the treaty as the charter of their civil and re¬ 
ligions liberties. Tlieir joy, however, was shortlived. 
The treaty was confirmed by the English Parliament?; 
but when tlwB Irish Parliament met in Dublin it w’as 
composed entirely of Protestants, who refused to ratify 
the arrangement. During the two following years the 
most severe penal laws were passed against the Roman 
Catholios. By them no Papist was allow^ed to teach 
in a school, to be a solicitor, or to be a guardian. ' No 
Catholic could succeed to land by descent or in any 
other way; they were forbidden to marry Protestants; 
the clergy were Vanished, and the priests were com¬ 
pelled to be registered. 

7. Siihjmiatioii. Obtaining the niasttiry over. 

9. Juhilunt Very joyful; aa people are at a Jubilee, or 
• great fesiat. 

Papixf. A Koiiiau Catholic. 
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46.—The Battle of Killiecrankie, 1689; and the 
Massacre of Glencoe, 1692 

• 1. Scotland, like Ireland, had a Parliament of its 
own; and after the English Convention had proved 
successful, William agreed*to call one for Scotland. 
The acts of this Convention were very similar to the 
one held in England. William and Mary were jointly 
proclaimed, after the throne had been declared vacant, 
and were accepted as King and Queen. 

^ 2. Among the members of the Convention was 
flraham of ClaverhousS, who had been made Viscount 
Dundee on account of the zeal with which he had 
espoused the cause of Janies, and had jiersecuted the 
Covenanters. Einding the cause of James hopeless in 
the Convention, and fearing personal arrest, he fled to 
Hie Highlands. 

3. Here he used his knowledge of the native 
character to rouse the ijeople into rebellion. Among 
the rival clans were the Campbells • and the Mac¬ 
donalds. Eor a time the latter had* been in the 
asceudant^but now the head of the Campbellsjiad been 
chosen to take the offer of the (frown to William and 
Mary; and the Macdonalds and all othera who had in 
any way been oppressed by the Campbells readily 
joined 1 )undee,’ in the hope of wreaking their venge¬ 
ance on them. 

4. At the head of '3000 men, J)nndee marched 
south to Blair Athole, Avhere he found the castle in 
the hands of the steward, who had deserted his young 
master and espoused the cause of ’the fallen monarch. 
The English general, by a toilsome march, had reached 
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tlie valley at the head of the pass of Killiecrankie, 
when they were furiously attacked by the Highlanders. 
The English met them with a fire of musketry, and 



many Highlanders were killed. "Without stopping 
for ail instant, however, they threw themselves with 
all Uieir force on the English, using their broadswords 
Vith such effect that the English general^ and his 
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followers were driven backwards into the narrow 
gorge through which runs the swift and turbulent 
Garry. 

5. Many of the English were drowned, and nearly 
4wo thousand lost their lives; but the Victory was of 
no service to the insurgents. In charging against a 
body of English, ViscoimJ Dundee was slain. The 
Highlanders, deprived of their leader, and caring little 
for the cause in which they were engaged, since they had 
got the better of their enemies the Campbells, loaded 
themselves with booty ^d retired northwards. The 
i;pmains of the English army, under General Mackay, 
*retreated to Stirling. * 

6. Successive attempts were made to keep alive 
the rebellion, but the Highlanders were again and 
again defeated, and the war came to an end. To 
overawe the people for the future, various forts were 

• built ill the Western Highlands, Eort-William, at the 
head of Louli Linnhe, and Eort-Augustus, at? the south 
end of Loch Ness, being among the number. 

7. Out of this war rose one of tlie two incidents 
which more than any other mar the fame of William. 
I’o gain,the goodwill of the chiefs of the^ clans the 
English Government made two proposals. Their 
allegiance was first to be bought with a large *sum of 
money; but whe» the results of this were considered 
doubtful, the& pardon and an ^indemnity for past 
oiTences were offered to those who Would take the oath 
of allegiance, and whose followers would give up their 
arms before the 1st of January, 1092. 

8. The money was entrusted to a Campbell, who 
demanded from Macdonald of Glencoe reparation for 
thefts of cattle which the clan of the Macdonald h^ 
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carried away. Macdonald went back in gi’eat anger 
to his mountain glen without having taken the oath of 
allegiance. At the very last moment he was per¬ 
suaded to accept the terms of surrender, and on the 
last day of the* year he went to Fort-WiUiain to tak^i 
the oath. 

9. At Fort-Williara the*oflicer was not empowered 

to administer the oath, and Macdonald made his way 
to the Sheriff at Inverary. But a great snowstorm 
impeded his progress, and it was the 6 th of January 
before the clan reached that Jown and made due sur¬ 
render. Macdonald, now believing everything was 
right, returned to Glencoe. ® ‘ 

10. In the meantime one of his enemies liad 

procured an order, signed by William himself, for 
the extirpation of Macdonald and his clan. An officer 
named Campbell, with 120 men, went into the 
valley feigning friendship and goodwill to the natives, • 
who treated them with all kindness and hospitality 
for a fortnight. At the end of that time, wdien they 
were unarmed and least expecting treachery, the 
soldiers fell upon them and massacred them indis¬ 
criminately. ^ 

11. This happened on the lllth February. Of tile 
clan foHy were slain; and those who succeeded in 
escaping deatli by the sword fell victims to the severity 
of the climate. The massacre caused ff great outcry, 
but its authors escaped punishment, although they had 
]danned it solely from personal feeling against the 
licad of the Macdonald clan. 


8. licparaiioji. A iHalting amends. 
10. JH'jctirpation. Eiitii'c d(*struction. 
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47.—The Massacre of Glencoe 

1. “ Oh ! tell me^ harper, wherefore flow 

Thy wayward notes of wail and woe, 

Far down the desert of Glencoe, 

Where none may list their melody ? 

2. “ Say, harp’st thou to the mists that fly, 

Or to tlie dun deer glancing by, 

Or to the eagle tlfat from high 

Screams choFiis to thy minstrelsy ? ” 

o. “ No, not to these, for these have rest; 

Tlie mist-wreath liath the mountain crest. 
The stag his lair, the erne her nest, 

Abode of lone security; 

4. “ Ibit those for whom I pour the lay. 

Not wild-wood deep, nor mountain gmy, 

Not this, deep dell that shrouds from day, 
jUould screen from treacherous cruelty. 

V 

s 

5. “ Their flag was furled, and mute their drum: 

Tlie very heusehold dogs were dumb, 
UnwonC to bay at guests that come 

In guise of hospitality. 

• 

6. “His blithest notes the piper plied. 

Her gayest snood the maiden tied. 

The dame her distaff flung aside 
To tend her kindly housewifery. 
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7. “ The hand that mingled in the meal, 
At midnight drew the felon steel, 



THE PAEB or OLRNCOE. 

And gave the host’s kind breast to feel 
Meed for his hospitality 1 
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8. “ The friendly heart which warmed that hand, 

At midnight armed it with the brand; 

Which bade destruction’s flames expand 
Their red and fearful blazony. 

9. “ Then woman’s shriek was heard in vain; 

Nor infancy’s unpitied plain, 

More than the warrior’s groan, could gain 
Eespite from ruthless butchery. 

10. “The winter-wind,that whistled shrill, 

The snows that night that choked the hill, 
Though wiki jlnd pitiless, had still 
Far more than Saxon clemency! 

11. “Long have my harp’s best notes been gone, 

Few are its strings and faint their tone; 

They can but sound in desert lone 
Their gray-haired master’s misery.' 

12. “Were each gray liair a minstrel-stri||E, 

Each chord should imprecations flingf 
^11 startled Scotland loud should rigg— 

‘ Revenge for blood and treachery! ’ ” 

• Scott. 

2. Dm. Of a darkisli colour. 

3. Fnia The sea-eagle ; the golden eagle. 

6. ^tmd. A fillet, or band, ^fo^l by a maiden. 

9. Plain. Complaint. 

48.—Graham of dayerhouse 

1. Among the best-known characters in Scotland 
during the Stuart period perhaps the one which 
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has roused the greatest amount of enthusiasm on 
the one hand, and the most violent hatred on the other, 
was that of John Graham of Claverhouse, afterwards 
Viscount Dundee. 

s 

2. Claverhouse was born about the close of the* 
reign of Charles I. He was the son of Sir William 
Graham of Claverhouse, and was educated at St. 
Andrews University. The surest way to fortune in 
those days was by following the practice of arms, and, 
on leaving college, Graham went as a volunteer in the 
army of France. He next vjpiit to Holland, and is 
reported to have saved the life of the Prince of Orangq 
in 1074, Promotion being too slow for him, he 
returned to Scotland with such a reputation for 
courage and ability that he almost immediately re¬ 
ceived a commission in a troop of cavalry commanded 
by his kiusniaii tlie Marquis of Monti’ose. 

15. He was thus enlisted on the side of the King, ‘ 
and for tlie ncyct eleven years he was to be engaged 
in furthering the aims of Charles II. for establishing 
Epi3coj)acy in Scotland. The resistance to Charleses 
efforts was long'aiid fierce. The peopler banded them¬ 
selves together under the Solemn League and Qovenant, 
and prepared to resist the introduction of a form of 
Church government which w’as so obnoxious to them 
by every means in their power. Mnisters left their 
cliurches, and on the,moors, in caves, and other places 
preached to the peojde, who flocked after them in great 
jiumbers. They heeded not the atrocious laws nor the 
severe penalties enacted against them, determining to 
worship God as their consciences dictated. 

, 4. These meetings were styled conventicles, and 
the people Covenanters. Claverhouse was placed in 
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command of the regiments which were employed to 
break up the conventicles, and destroy the Covenanters 
root and branch. 

5. Among the most bitter of the persecutors was 
, Archbishop Sharp. So incensed \v^re the people 

against his persecutions that a few desperate men put 
him to death on Magus Moor in Fife in May 1679. 
A few days after this, the assassins joined the Coven- 
antera in the west of Scotland. 

6. To avenge the death of Sharp, Claverhouse left 
Glasgow with his dragoons. He came upon the 
Covenanters while they were engaged in worship at 

^*I)rumclog, near Loudbn Hill, in Ayrshire. His attack 
upon them was unsuccessful. They had chosen their 
ground well, and being led by able oflicers, they drove 
Claverhouse from the field of battle. 

7. Flushed with their victory, the Covenanters 
marched towards Glasgow, their numbers increasing as 
they went along. But their leaders were* divided in 
their counsels, and the Duke of M*onmouth, under 
whom Claverhouse served as a cavalry captain, easily 
defeated thcip at Both well Bridge.- Many of the 
Covenanters were .slain, and a large number were 
Shipped off to the plaiitations as slaves. Tlie rebellion 
was put down, and Claverhouse continued his* work of 
hunting down, those who still continued to meet in 
conventicles in various parts of the country. 

8. Ill this work he acted wllth relentless cruelty, 

^ and was aided and 'abetted by all the persons in 

authority. People were shot at their own doors, or* 
put to death on the highway if they refused to give 
up the Covenant. So great was the cruelty 'of the 
oppressors that they looked upon Claverhouse andliis 
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band os devils incarnate. The superstition was com¬ 
mon that Claverhouse had made a compact with the 
devil, who shielded him from harm so that leaden 
bullets could not kill him, and the story went that 
when he was killed it was by a silver button shot by , 
his own servant, who wished to rid the earth of such a 
monster. 

9. Just before the Revolution, Claverhouse was 
created Viscount Dundee by King James. In the 
Scottish Convention Parliament, wliich met after the 
flight of James, Dundee supported the cause of James; 
but on finding the majority against him, he feared for 
his life and retired. He now determined to raise the 
Highlanders in favour of the Stuarts, and was very 
successful. A large aiiny was soon collected, and on 
27th tluly, 1G89, it met the forces of King William 
near Athole Castle, north of the pass of Killiecrankie. 

10. Towards the close of the day a terrific onslaught 
was made on the King’s troops, who were completely 
routed. But the victory of the Highlanders was 
dearly boiighi. Riding at the head of his ca;^!^, 
Dundee was struck ‘ beneath the .by a 

shot, and he fell from his horse 
His body was interred in Blair Athole cUtEfchyard,' 
and the Highlanders without their leader returned to 
their mountain homes. 

2. Kinmian. A distent relation. 

4. Conventicles. Meetings. 

Hoot and hranclt. From the liighest to the lowest; com¬ 
pletely. 

8. Abetted. Helped on. 

Inoamate. In human form. 


C 
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49.—The French War, 1689-1697, 
and the Beginning of the National Debt 

^ 1. While the troubles in Ireland and Scotland had' 

been in progress, England was not free from foreign 
enemies. William, when Mnce of Orange, had formed 
one of a confederacy of the sovereigns of Europe to 
check the ambitious designs of Louis XIV. of France, 
the beginnings of which, as we have seen, had been 
greatly assisted by the foreign policy of Oliver Crom¬ 
well. William had also* a very strong wish to defend 
d’rotestantism against €loman Catholicism. Wlieii he 
succeeded to the throne of England he had not much 
difficulty in persuading the English Parliament to 
declare war against Fmnce. They considered that the 
facts of James being received in France as the King of 
.England, and of Louis having sent help to the Irish, 
were sufficient grounds for such a course of action. 

2. War therefore was declared in May, 1C89, but 
owing^^to the troubles at .home, William 4i^ not per- 

Jii the conflict either in 1C89 or the 
|fflB^n^,;year.**^5|^’\French gained a naval victory 
off BeacHy Head, and: the English Admiral, Lord 
Torrington, was 4ismiBsed the service fur permitting 
the defeat. ^ 

3. The disgrace of such a defeat was atoned for in 
1692, when Sir George Hooke c&mpletely defeated a 

^Vench fleet off La Hogue, destroying twenty-five ships 
without himself losing a single vessel. In 1695 ' 
William took the town of Namur, and in 1697 the 
Avar was brought to an end by the Treaty of PysAvick. 

4. By this treaty Louis recognised William as Kin^ 
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of Great Britain and Ireland, and promised in future 
not to lend any assistance to the designs of James for 
regaining the throne. By it, therefore, England was 
freed from the fear of invasion, and there was no 
'likelihood of hfer becoming again a vassal of France a| 
had been the case under Charles II. Peace was 
restored to Europe, and n(f single country held such 
a preponderating influence on the continent as to 
seriously threaten the balance of power in Europe. 
Indirectly also the commerce of England was in¬ 
creased during this period. 

5. Another and less satisfactory feature of these 
wars was the commencement Af the National Debf.‘ 
Large sums of money were needed to carry on the 
operations by sea and land. Taxation seemed to have 
reached its utmost limits, and the only means of raising 
money appeared to be that of borrowing money from 
those who were willing to lend. A million sterling, 
w.os iirst borrowed on the security of future taxes, the 
Nnfmnal DvU being thus commenced. At the close of 
William’s reign .it amounted to £16,000,000. The 
practice thus begun was su])sequently followed on 
many occasions till the debt reached an enormous 
amount. *It now exceeds £600,000,000. 

G. Another war with France, of which you will 
read presently, .was declared in .1-701; but before 
active operations could be commenced*William died. 
It has already been stated that William was not a 
great favourite with the English people on account of ^ 
his haughty bearing and reserved disposition. He 
was, however, distinguished for personal bravery, in¬ 
domitable perseverance, force of will, and great energy 
of character. To carry out the great purposes of his 
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life—^namely, to curb the power of Louis, and to pro¬ 
tect Frotestautism, he accepted the throne of England. 
He succeeded in his endeavours, although in doing so 
he assisted in dispossessing his father-in-law of his 
Uirone. The greatest blot on his chSracter is the 
signing of the order for the massacre of the Mac¬ 
donalds. * 

7. William also broke faith with the French Pro¬ 
testants, whom he had induced to join his army by 
promising not to conclude peace till the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes had^been reversed. Yet by the 
Treaty of Eyswick he consented not to countenance 
Avolts in France, and lb deserted the Protestant cause 
in order to prevent Louis from helping James IT. 

3. La Hogue. A cape on the north coast of France, 

Naniur. A city of Belgium. 

RyemcTc. A village in Holland, S.E. of the JTague. 

’ 4. Preponderating. Outweighing. 

7. Edict of Nantes. An edict puhlished by Ileniy IV. of 
France, in 1598, which gave his PrdtestJWit subjects 
leave to worship as they liked. The. edict was re¬ 
voked by Louis XIV. *iii 1085, tbe* result being that 
the Protestants w'ere driven from France. Nantes is 
a city in the N.W. of Fnince. 


50.—'The Battle off Cape La Hogue, 1692 

1. Thursday in the mom, the ides*of May, 

Eecorded for ever ‘the famous ninety-two; 

Brave Eussel did discern by dawn of day, 

The lofty sails of France advancing now. 

All hands aloft, aloft 1 Let English valour shinb; 5 
Let fly a culverin, the signal for the line. * 

a 6 M 
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Let every liand supply his gun; 

Follow me, and youll see 
That the battle will be soon begun. 

2. Tourville 6n the main triumphant roll’d 

To meet the gallant Kussel in combat on the 
deep; 

He led the noble train of heroes bold 
To smite the English admiral at his feet. 

Now ev’ry valiant mind to vict’ry doth aspire ; 

Tlie angry fight’s begun, the sea itself on fire; 15 
And mighty fate stood looking on, 

Whilst a flood, all of blood 
Fill’d the scuppers of the lioyal Sun. 

3. Sulphur, smoke, and fire disturb’d the air, 

With thunder find wonder affright the Gallic 
shore. 20'- 

Their regulated bands stood trembling near 
To see the lofty streamers now no more. 

At six o’clock the red the smiling victors led, 

To give a second blow, the fatal overthrow. 

Now death and horror e(pial reign, ^ 25 

Now they cry, I tun or die. 

British colours rid the vanquish’d main. 

4. See they fly amaz’d through rocks alid sands— 

One (lunger they grasp at to shun the greater 
fate. * , ' 

In vain they .cry for aid to weeping lands; 30 

Tlic nymphs and sea-gods mourn their lost estate. 
F'or evermore adieu, thou Royal dazzling Sun; 

* Fi*om thine untimely end thy master’s fate begun. 
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Enough, thou mighty king of war. 

Now we sing, bless the king, 85 

Let us drink to ev’ry British tar. 

Old Ballad. 

1. Ides. The 15tli of May. 

3. Ktusd. An Euglieh admiral who commanded together 
with Sir George Rooker 
6. Culvemi-. A long blender cannon. 

10. Tmirville. The French admiral. 

18. Holes cut through the sides of a vessel to let 

water off the deck. 

20. Gallic. French. 

31. NipnpJis nvd sea-tjtuh. ^Imaginary deities of Ihe oeenn. 

• •32. Adieu. Good-bye. • 


61.—The Darien Scheme 

1. Another event of great importance in William's 
reign was the failure of the Scotch settlers on the 
•Isthmus of Darien. Twelve hundred men, under a 
leader named Paterson, liad settled therp for' the pur¬ 
pose of founding a colony which slutuhl derive profit 
firomclthe trade with botli*the East and-West Indies. 

2V'The Scottish I’arlianient had granted a charter 
to a company which l*atei*son had formed, gutgranteeing 
them a monopoly of all the trade for thirty-six years, 
and the privilege df importing all their goods, except 
tobacco and sugar,* into England free of duty. So 
high were the expectations of success and profit, that 
many persons invested all their m6ney in the com- 
• P3-Dy. 

3. On reaching the isthmus, the promises of success 
^^ere abundant. The soil was fertile, as was shoAvn 
by fields of maize and forests of bamboo and cocoa- 
nut palms. The weather was warm and pleasant, an<l 
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the hopes of the colonists, as they built their houses of 
rose and sandal-wood, rose to the highest pitch. 

4. Their good fortune, however, was only short¬ 
lived. Four serious obstacles frustrated the whole 
scheme. Wifh the change of seasons came the lieavy 
downfall of tropical rain, and the pleasant surround¬ 
ings of their new liome were turned into a pestilential 
swamp. The transport of goods from one side of the 
isthmus to the other they also found to be almost 
impracticable. The provisions which they had brought 
from Scotland became mouldy and unfit for use. 

5. The greatest obstacles, however, were the want of 
succour from England, and the** action of the Englisli 
(lovernment in preventing help from being sent to 
them from the neighbouring colonies. The Spaniards 
had protested against the cxpeilition from the begin¬ 
ning, as a violation of the Treaty of Eyswick. Tlie 
Scotch attributed Willi.'im’s conduct to his partiality* 
for liis Dutch, subjects, and to anxiety lest the success 
of the colony should injure their foreign trade. Still 
greater was the dismay of the settlers when they 
learned that they were to get no help in Uie shape of 
arms, ai^iunition, or food from the colpnie^ near 
them. 

0. "Assistance was daily expected from home, and 
as regularly were the settlers disappointed. When 
pestilence and famine had done their worst, the few 
who remained found their way to Jamaica, where 
they received the help which' liad been denied them 
while they were in Darien. 

7. A second expedition under a soldier named* 
Campbell found the settlement entirely deserted. He 
attempted to restore it, and for a time seemed to he 
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successful. Jlut aii attack by the Spaniards, although 
repelled for six weeks with great bravery, completely 
destroyed the colonists’ hope of success, and in the end 
they all surrendered. ^ 

• 8, The feeling of resentment against England on 

account of this failure was very strong. Threats of 
revenge, and claims for indemnification for the losses 
sustained, were miinerous. Tlie ill-feeling cngendei*cd 
led to a desire on the jmrt of many to combine still 
more closely the interests of England and Scotland. 
When William addressec^the House of T^ords upon the 
qiiestion of the union of the legislatui*ea of the two 
countries, he declared its absolute necessity in the 
interests of both countries. 

9. When the union of England and Scotland was 
at length agreed upon, the excitement caused by the 
failure of the Darien Sclieme was allayed by a grant 
•of £898,000 as compensation to the sufferers by that 
mishap. 

3. Mairj'. The native coru of America. 

Sand(il-icond. A sweet-smelling wood, witli a close yellow 
grain. 

5. Violaf^on. A breaking. 

*8. Indffmnificaiion. Taymciit for loss sustaiueu. 


52.—The Act of Settlement, 1701 

- ^ 1. An Act called the Act of Settlement was passed 
ill the last year of William’s reign. It is important, 
because by it the right of succession to the throne was 
limited, and was placed under tlie control of Parlia¬ 
ment. 
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2. Mary, William’s wife, had died, leaving no 
childreii. Anne, the second daughter of James, had 
married Trince George of Denmark, and had a large 
family, hut they all died in infancy or youth. The 
succession to the Crown was thus unprovided for, and 
if the results of the lievolution were to remain, it 

f 

became necessary to anuiige for the succession after 
the death of Anne. 

o. Those who had the nearest right by relationship 
to the throne were James II., who had been deposed, 
and the Duchess of Savoy, the grand-daughter of 
Charles I. Ilut they were Eomau Catholics, and ^t 
was to get rid of a lloman Catholic that the Revolution 
had taken place. The Act of Settlement therefore pro¬ 
vided for the succession of the nearest Protestant heir, 
the Princess Soidiia of Hanover, and such of her heirs 
as were Ihotestaiits. 

4. ]\lost of the provisions of this Act of Settlement* 
are still ill force, and it is important that we should 
know something of them. One of the first says that 
whoever should- hereafter come to the throne should 
join in communion with the Church of England. The 
Sovereign of Eiiglaml must therefore be a jnember of 
the Established Church. 

5. Jealousy had been caused b^r the partiality of 
William for his’Dutch subjects, attd fears were enter¬ 
tained lest the Ei^lish people should, agaiust their 
wishes, become involved in war on behalf of their King’s 

. continental possessions. A clause of the Act was • 
designed to prevent this, stating that the nation should 
not be obliged to engage in any such war without the'** 
consent of rarliameiit. 

0. Other clauses provided that no aliens .should be 
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members of Parliament, or should hold office under 
the Crown. The judges also were to retain their 
offices only during good behaviour, but on such condi¬ 
tions that they could not be removed except on an 
«ddress to the Crown by both Houses of Parliament. 

7. The power of Parliament increased very con¬ 
siderably during William’s reign; and the Cabinet 
system, which We dimly saw beginning in Charles the 
Second’s time, was almost fully established as well. 
William, when he first came to the throne, had at¬ 
tempted to govern by means of a mixed ministry of 
Wliigs and Tories, but he soon found that this arrange¬ 
ment would not answer; and finally, as the Tories 
were on the side of the Stuarts, he threw in his lot 
altogether with the*\v^higs. 

8. He then agreed to the Triennial Act, \--aich 
declared that no Parliament should last more than 

•three years; and a very short time after, certain 
quarrels among the Whig party being made up, a 
strong and united Whig Ministry came into office. 
Ever since this time it-has been customary for the 
King’s ministens to be chosen from that party which 
has the .greatest number of members in the House 
of Commons; and as the Commons are chosen by the 
l)cople, the nation-at large has an indirect voice* in the 
ehoice of ministers# 

9. Moreover, the necessity of the wars against 
France compelled William to get money for carrying 
.them on; and this, as well as the provisions of the ^ 
Mutiny Act, made it imperative for him to assemble 

*his Parliament every year. The Commons, in addition, 
had gradually established the principle of apiJroprfation 
of supplies, which means that they would not vote any 
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money unless they knew for what purposes it was 
going to be used; and thus it was that in every way 
during William the Third’s reign-the powers of Parlia¬ 
ment made themselves more felt. 

9. Jmjierative. Absolutely necessary. 


ANNE 

1702-iri4 

53.—The War of the Spanish Succession (1) 

1. The Peace of Pyswick had been the first check 
upon the power of Louis XIV. of France; and in the 
following year another restraint was put upon him, but 
from this, in tlie end, he managed to get himself free.* 
The King' of Spain, CJharles the Second, was dying, and 
he had no cliildren. Tliere was, therefore, a great ex¬ 
citement as to who should get his dominions when he 
was gone. Charles, however, had had Awo sisters, one 
of whomDlias married to the King of France, an4 the 
other to the Emiieror of Germany. 

2. ' Louis was very anxious to seize Spain for 
himself, find to- add it to the tewitories of France; 
but the other Princes of Europe felt that this would 
not do at all, because such a great extent of empire 

^ all in one piece would make Friince inordinately power¬ 
ful. It was seen that at any hazard Spain must u£t 
be allowed to fall into l^ouis’ hands. ^ 

3. William therefore undertook to arrange a treaty 
with Louis, and to persuade him to allow Spain to be 
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ruled by the Electoml Prince of Bavaria, a great- 
nephew of Charles. Louis’ own grandson was, of 
course, another great-nephew of the King of Spain; 
and, therefore, had as good a claim as the Electoral 

•I^rince. But Louis knew he was not strong enough 
to resist the whole of Europe, on whose behalf 
William was making these negotiations with him; and 
so he agreed, in the First Partition Treaty, that the 
Electoral Prince should be recognised as Charles’s heir. 

4. This arrangement would have done very well; 
but unluckily, almost jjirectly after the treaty was 

^ijigned, the Electoral Prince fell ill and died. There 
was nothing for it but to make a second treaty; the 
difficulty now, however, was to know to whom the 
inheritance should be given. 

5. The sister of King Charles who had man’ied 
Leopold, the Emperor of Germany, was dead; and 

* Leopold had married again, and had two sons. The 
eldest of these was, of course, to succeed‘his father 
as Emperor, so there ■was no question of letting 8pain 
go to him; but the secoAd son, the Archduke Charles 
of Austria, wi?s the man fixed u])on; ^nd by the 
Second l^rtition Treaty, he was acknowleilled as the 
heir to Spain. 

6. The year After this second treaty was signed, 
Charles of Spain died. He had been really out of his 
mind for some time; and knew, very little as to all 
these arrangements which were made about the things 

S hat were to happen a'fter his death. But now that, 
j ic was actually dead, the Archduke, in accordance 
with the treaty, made ready to go to Spain and take 
his throne. 

7. But Louis suddenly declared that he repudiated 
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the treaties; and that his grandson, Philip of Anjou, 
should be King. Europe was indignant at this, 
because Louis was deliberately breaking his word; 
and everybody knew that there would have to be a 
terrible war. A Grand Alliance of nearly all Europe* 
was formed against Louis, for the purpose of winning 
S]')ain by the sword, au& making the Archduke 
Charles the King. England did not join this alliance 
at once; because William had no wish to be always 
fighting; and he had gone through a seven years’ 
struggle witli Louis already. ^ 

8. Put in 1701 Louis went a step farther. Not 
content with throwing over the Partition Treaties, he 
now disavowed the Peace of Ityswick; for, James 
the Second of England ha])])euing to die that year, 
lx)uis broke liis promise to William, and declared that 
he would consider James’s sou as the real King of 
Englaml. Tins roused the whole of England at once; * 
and William joined the Grand Alliance. He was 
preparing to take active ])art in the struggle, when, 
ho was thrown from his horse, and died of the fever 
which follow^^^ breaking a bone. • 

9. Th^ war, therefoi^ had to be fought without 
him; and lasted, in fact,■through almost the whole 
of the I'eign of Queen Anne, There^were four terrible 
battles between the French and the English, of wdiich 
you will read presently; and WillianVs place as a 
general was takeii by the famous Duke of Maii- 
,borough. Ill the end, however, it wms ther Duke of 

Anjou who won the Spanish Crown; but the strength 
of France was almost shattered by the war. 

, 2. Tiiordhuttely. Without luwUirution. 

7. Itepudiaied, Refused to he bouuil by. , 
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54.—The War of the Spanish Succession (2) 

1. Marlborough’s first great object was to drive 
•the French from the towns in Belgium of which they 

had taken possession, and to prevent an invasion of 
Holland. He was completely successful, taking many 
towns and dislodging the French from the district 
between the Meuse and the Bhine. When he 
returned home at the close of the year’s campaign he 
received the thanks of tj^e Parliament, and was created 
^ Duke. In the same year the English fieet attacked 
a number of Spanisli galleons in Vigo Bay, seizing 
much booty and destroying the ships. 

2. The war was carried on till 17 lo, operations 
taking place nearly every year, and ending uliuost 
invariably in favour of the (Jrand Alliance. But 
perhaps the most important camiiaign was that of 
1704, of whicli the Battle of Blenbeiip waS the chief 
event. Louis had conceived a bold plan lor breaking 
up the Alliance. His'army was.-in several parts 
of the continent—in Italy, Bavaialj^^^nd Belgium. 
These va];ious detachmeiuh||ji^e to be all concentrated 
in Austria, to besiege tKe^l^tal. Tenns of surrender 
were to be there* dictated to the Emperor, and after 
marching and defeating Holland, England would be 
left to be conquered alone. . 

3. Had Louis been able to carry out his schemes, 
the war wotild have probably ended in his favour., 
iut Marlborough discovered the plan, and determined 
to defeat it. His English forces were largely 
aiignieiitcd, and by a series of rapid marches, in which 
he was helped by the Dutch generals and their army, 
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lie reiiclied the Danube; joining, in Bavaria, the brave 
Brince Kugene of Savoy, who commanded that portion 
of the army which belonged to the Emperor of 
Germany. 

4. Marlborough next met the Elector of Bavaria# 
who was the sole ally of Ixmis, and defeated him. 
The position in the neighbourhood being a strong one, 
lie placed his storas in safety, and advanced towards 
Blenheim to meet the combined forces of the French 
generals, where he found the enemy posted in a very 
strong position. On their right they had the Danube 
river, witli wide, ditticult hanks. On the left there 

« I 

was a range of hills, and in front a small river with 
a good deal of marshy ground near by. The troops 
were divided into three divisions, and large reserve 
ibrees were posted in two small towns. 

5. The battle took idacc on Sunday, 1 3th August, 
1704. It began by an English attack upon the* 
village of Blenjieim, but the quick firing of the French 
through the looji-holes in some hastily-formed log- 
barriers caused .them to I’ctreat. A second and a 
tliird attack wei’c equally unsuccessful.* To keep the 
defenders ^in tlie town, the commander wa|* ordered 
afterwards to make only feigned attacks, 

C. Marlborough then led the dentie division of 
liis troops, comprised chiefly of cavalry, across the 
little river Nebel, alfliough he had great difficulty in 
doing so, owing to the swampy nature of the ground. 
The French general soon attacked him, but would 
have done so more successfully had lie commenced 
while the English were battling with the difficulties of 
the nioriiss. 

7. The Irish Brigade, composed of the Irish 
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soldiers who had left Ireland ou the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Limerick, succeeded in repulsing Marl- 
borougli’s Hanoverian allies, an<l the Duke was com- 
jDelled to detach a large number of his troops to assist 
Prince Eugene. He forced the Irishmen at last 
to retreat across the river, and tlien returned with his 
cavalry and renewed his attack on the French cavalry, 
whom he ultimately drove off the field. Some fled 
towards the Danube and were drowned, while large 
numbers were taken prisoners. 

8. Tlie cannon of tlie a^ies were next directed 
against Blenheim, and the gallant defenders of the 
town were unable to resist the attack thus made; but 
after several vain attempts to cut their way through 
the enemy’s lines, were comi)elled to surrender. On 
learning that the French general had been routed, the 
Bavarians and the other French commanders hastily 
withdrew their trooi)s. Of the French and Bavarians,' 
two-thirds* of the whole army of G 0,0 00 were either 
killed or taken prisoners, including a very large 
number of su]jerior officers. The Allied armies 
under Marlborough lost 5000 killed, ^iid had 8000 
wounded. ^ ^ 

0. The results of the battle were in tMs respect very 
decisive From this time also tlie *mllitary power of 
the French was inferior to that of tfrie Allies. Bavaria 
submitted to the Einperor, and there was now little 
fear of Germany* being threatened by the French. 
The superiority of the Allies being manifest, the 
Protestant countries of Europe took heart, and ceased ^ 
to stand in awe of Louis, who henceforth had to act 
on the defensive instead of being the aggressor. 

10. In England the news of the victory was 
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received with great rejoicings. Parliament granted to 
the Duke the Manor of Woodstock, and built upon it 
a splendid palace which was named Plenheini, after 
the battle. In the month following this victory, 
^ir George Rooke captured Gibraltar, ^fllich has ever 
since been an English possession. The combined 
Spanish and Trench fleeffe afterwards attempted to 
retake it, but were unsuccessful, and the defeat of 
their fleets destroyed the naval power of Trance in 
the Mediterranean. 

11. The Duke of Marlborough was equally success¬ 
ful during the campaigns of ITOG, 1*708, and 1*709. 

tlie first of these *years he gained the Battle of 
Ramillies, which drove the Trench from tln^ Nether¬ 
lands, while the Archduke was acknowledged by all the 
towns in that country as Charles ITT., King of Spain. 
In addition to the rewards already given to him, 
•Marlborough was awarded for tin's victory a pension 
to himself and his heirs of £5000 annually.* 

12. The Battle of Oudenardc was the chief event 
of the 1708 campaign, and the Battlp of Malplaquet 
that of 1709. .Several attempts were made by Ix)uis 
to put an end to the w-ar, but were unsuccessful, as he 
could not consent tcj the hard terms required by the 
Allies. The war* was, therefore, continued bdth in 
Spain and the Netherlands till 1713,-when the death 
of the Emperor and the recall of Marlborough caused 
a general peace, which was concliitled by the signing of 
the Treaty of Utrecht. * 

• 1. Vvjn Ihy. On the west coast of Spain.. 

4. Blenheim. A village in Bavaria upon the Oaiiiiho. 

10. (wihraltar. A promontory at the south-west, corner of 
Spain. 
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11. RamUlies. Twenty-six miles from Brussels. 

12. Oudemrde. Fourteen miles from Ghent 
Midplaqud. In France ; a few miles from Mona 
Utretdd. A city in the north of Holland. 


65.—The Union with Scotland 


1. One of the most important events of this reign 
was the Union of the Parliaments of England and 
Scotland. Although they had had the same sovereign 
for more than a century, the two peoples and the two 
Parliaments did not always work cordially together, 
and statesmen of both countries had long seen the 
desirability of uniting them under one common 
government. 

2. William the Third had given expression to such 
an opinion in the year before his death; and in her 
first speech to the l*arliamout, (^ueen Anne had urged 
the* appoiirtment of persons to consider the feasibility 
of the union. 

3. Accordingly, commissioners were appoii 
both sides, but the demands of the Scotch V 
such a chg.racter that although all were fli|| 
it would be well to have one sovereign^'fM 
Parliament, the negotiations came to an end. Both 
sides went back to their respective Parliaments, and 
enacted measures which, if carried out, would have led* 
to interminable wAr and absolute division. 

4. The Scotch Parliament declared that they 
would elect a Protestant descendant of the Stuarts 
as King, but that he should be incapable of being 
King’ of England, unless the trade, freedom, and 
leligion of Scotland were fully established. On the 
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other liaud*, the Kuglish Parliament passed a Bill 
declaring that unless the Scotch Parliament should 
settle upon the same succession as the English had 
done by Christmas, 1705, then all'Scotchmen out of 
j^cotlaiid should be treated as aliens, amf the importa¬ 
tion of linen, sheep-, and cattle from Scotland should he 
l)rohibited. As upon these depended the prosperity 
of Scotland, the Bill caused great excitement, and war 
was imminent. 

5. Better counsels, however, prevailed, and after 
the repeal of the Alien Bill, fresh Commissionei's wei'c 
a^jpointed, and a Union Bill was passed by both 
Parliaments in 1707. *This Bill settled the conditions 
under which the union of the two countries exists at 
the present time. 

6. It provided that the two countries should be 
united under the name of Great Britain, and that after 
^he death of Anne tlie siuiccssion should remain to the 
Princess Sophia and her Protestant descendants. 'It* is 
now quite customary wlieii giving tlie address of a 
town in. Scotland, to write‘N.B., tlie initials of " North 

insleaiUof the w’ord Scotland. * Scotland was 
^MOW4^^.to send to the Union Parliamenji sixteen 
P^rs to House of Lords, and forty-five members 
to the House, of Commons. The Peers were *to bo 
elected from among their own body; and were to' 
^ Serve during the Parliament for which they were 
elected. Owing to the increase in population in 
Scotland since that time,* the number of members sent 
Jio the House of Commons was, by the lieform Bill of 
1885, increased to sixty. . ‘ 

7. Each country w,'is to retain its own laws*and 
judges, and its own national Church. There is thus 

H. 6 N 
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nil Episcopal Established Church in England and a 
Presbyterian Established Church in Scotland. Pro¬ 
vision ivas also made that equal privileges of trade 
should be enjoyed; the same duties should be imposed 
on exports and imports, and the same coins, weights and 
measures should be used. This provision materially 
increased tlie wealth and prosperity of Scotland. A 
sum of £398,000 was allotted to Scotland in com¬ 
pensation for the losses sustained by the Darien 
expedition, and for other purposes. 

8. A new flag, formed by a combination of the St. 
Cieoi);e’s Cross, the flag of England, and the St. 
Andrew’s Gross, the flag of Scotland, was adopted. Tlie 
Union has been a lioiietit to both countries. Instead 
of Scotland being a troublesome neighbour to England, 
she luis ])roved a staunch friend and ally. At the 
same time she has grown in wealth and }jrospcrity. 
The (>nly rivalry existing between the two countries^ 
now is a friendly rivalry in arts, science, commerce, 
and manufacture. Each country endeavours to pro¬ 
mote good will, peace, and conteiituient, in ^ts own 
borders and with its neighbour. - > 

2. Feasibilitij. Pussiliility of being dp;^- 

4. Aliens. Subjects of a foreign countiy. 

“ 7. Mid&rialhj. To a great exteat. 

8. launch, Firm, or constaqtb 


56.—Daniel J)e Foe 

1. One of tlie persons of the Stuart jieriod to whom 
this generation is indebted for a knowledge of those 
time^ was Daniel -J^e Foe. Boys have cause to 
femeniljer him as the author of Ildbinson Crusoe^ that 
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. delightful story from which they so early derive uuiny 
hours of pleasure. 

2. De IToe was born in London in the year 1601, 
a few years before the great fire. His father was a 
l^itcher, and fairly well-to-do; for he was able to send 
his son to a Nonconformist College in Newington, 
where the boy made good fise of his time, becoming 
acquainted with theology, church history, geography, 
liistory, mathematics, and languages. As a youth lie 
seems to have been of a pleasant disposition, full of 
quick and generous impulses, and never taking unfair 
advantage, for he says he “ learned from an English 
bbxing boy never to Strike an enemy when he is 
down! ” 

3. De Foe was intended for the rresbyleriaii 
ministry, but for some unknown reason he did not 
become a preacher. At the Jige of twenty-one, how¬ 
ever, he began writing painplilets, taking the popular 
side in politics. Three years later he was a volunteer 
in the army of IMoiimoutli, and at the close of the 
rebellion he narrowly esc-apiul licing taken prisoner. 

. then Kcturued to London and commenced 

busi£j^'-'aa a hosier, but took such a keen interest 
in l!he controversies of the time, that his own interests 
were-secondary only to that which he felt in the 
concerns of the Coventry. It seemed imperative upon 
to place pfivate convenience ^and advantage on 
one side, when the well-being of the nation and the 
^iiiost important liberties of the people were endangered. 
One of the foremost doctrines of his day was the 
pretension to the divine right of kings’. This was 
preached from the pulpit as well as on the platform, 
and Do Foe did not scruple to denounce it. 
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5. After the Itcvolution, De Foe devoted himself 
to his business, but many of his commercial transac¬ 
tions with Spain and l*ortugal were unprofitable, and 
lie became a bankrupt. When afterwards he iiros- 
pered, lie devoted his surplus profits to the payment pf 
tlie debts incurred at this time. This was an example 
of commercial honesty which was then most rare, 
and gained for him the commendation of even his 
enemies. 

C. Tlie commencement of the war Avith France to 
preserve the balance of power in Europe, and to curb 
the ambition of Txiuis, brought De Foe into the 
service of King William lil., by whom he w?is 
emjdoycd to devise means of raising money. Among 
other work he was engaged tis accountant to the 



Commissioners of the Glass ])uty. He also became a 
])artner in some brick and tile works at Tilbury. 
Wliile thus engaged ho wrote an Esaaff im ErnjWfx, ki 
which lie advocated many objects such as friendly 
societies, military schools, lumitic asylums, and insti¬ 
tutions for the. better education of women. - t/.', 

7. After the i)uhlication of a poem call' 
Tnw-Ec^'ii EiiJ/lishhuni, De Foe had a person 
duction to William Ill., from whom he received m'any 
substantial marks of favour. This was in fact the 
most prosperous period of his lifei 

8. On the death of King William, De Foe 1 
favour at Court. The Tories displaced the Whigs. 
The toleration accorded to dissenters was repudiated 
and strenuons exertions were made to subject theip 
to disabilities, civil and religious. De Foe thereupon 
wi*ote a pamphlet called The Shoiicst Way with the . 
Diaaenter;^, a work which apparently recommended the 
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most stringent penalties upon these people; but which 
was in reality written to ridicule the pretensions of 
the High Church Party. 

9. Nearly all classes of people ^^el’c at first 
dfeceived as to the real intent of the pamphlet, but 
when it became known, th| rage of De Foe’s ojipo- 
nents knew no bounds. A reward was offered for his 
apprehension, and he was compcdled to go into hiding. 
The book was publicly burned, and wlien He Foe 
sun*endered himself to save tlie publisher and printer, 
he was sentenced to pay % fine of 200 marks, to stand 
t^ijee times in the piljpry, to find securities for his 
good behaviour for seven years, and to be imprisoned 
during the pleasure of tlie sovereign. 

10. Although De Foe lost £3500 by this prosecu¬ 
tion, he was in no way daunted. He was not sub¬ 
jected to insult while in the pillory, but the populace 
regarded him witli sympathy and interest. Instead 
of pelting liini with stones and otlier jnisffiles, they 
4e£^d him with garlands, and ]»roceeded to drink his 

Ho remained in ‘ prison two years, ||id wliile 
integrity was strongly put to the test, for he 
*^w^hioffered.Weaso and employment if he woAild only 
cease his opposition to the Government and become 
their servant. 

11. On his yeleafie De Foe wrote iii favour of tlie 
!uJnTon between England and Scotland, and on account 

of Ids general knowledge and great* probity he was 
sent to Scotland to forward the Union. For his ser¬ 
vices he was rewarded with a fixed salary, and an 
appointment under Government, 

12. From this time he ceased writing ])olitical^ 
pamphlets, but published many entertaining popular 
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books, of which Hohimmi Crusoe is the best’ known. 
The whole of these were very successful, and De Foe 
enjoyed a considerable income from his writings, but 
his last days,wore saddened by disease, and embittered 
by the bad conduct of an ungrateful son. He died d5i 
the 24th April, 1731, anwas interred in the Bunhill 
Fields burying-ground in London. 

5. Surplus. What is left over beyond what is wanted. 

8. Stringent. Very strict. 

9. Pillory. An instrument of punishment, consisting of a 

large wooden frame to wthich the criminal wjis fasUmed 
by his neck and wrists. 


67.—Other Events of Queen Anne's Reign 

1. Besides the war on the continent, the reign of 
Queen Anne is chiefly remarkable for the number o'f 
distinguished, literary men who flourished in it, and 
for tlie great strife which existed between the tvro 
parties in thfe State—the Whigs and the'^Tories. 
William III. had not been a popular sovereign, and 
had generally favoured the Whigs, wh^ were the 
greatest opponents of the Stuarts, and wtiose politi¬ 
cal cry was " The Protestant succelsion in danger.” 

2. Anne’s accession to the thibne was ver}" accept^ 
able to the Tories, for she had been taught to lutjR 
upon the Whigs as Eepublicans, and as the strong 
enemies of the Church of England. She had also 
been badly treated by William and Mary, and thiii 
conduct she attributed to the influence of the Whigs. 
A change in the liiinistry therefore was made almost 
at the coinmencemeut of the reign, but during the 
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early part of it Marlborough was the person who had 
the greatest power in the country. 

3. This influence he exercised very largely through 
his wife, who had long been an attendant and a per¬ 
sonal friend of the Queen. The DuSiess and the 
Queen addressed each other by familiar names, and 
the Duke’s wishes were almost invariably carried out 
by the Queen. 

4. The strife for political supremacy was carried 
on bitterly. Violent pamphlets were written on both 
sides, and eventually ^le Tories succeeded in dis¬ 
placing the Whigs. They were helped in their efforts 
ny several circumstances. The people were getting 
tired of the wjir. A new favourite was gradually 
taking the place of the Duchess in the affections of 
the Queen; and a Tory clergyman, Dr. Saclievcrell, 
preached a sermon in London declaring that by the 

•action of the CJovernmeiit the Church was in danger. 
This sermon caused great excitement throughout the 
• country. Tn the trial which followed, the sermon was 
descSAhed as a scandalous 'and seditioiis libel; and the 
matter ended in Sacheverell being suspended for three 
years, anjl in the publication being publicly burnt, 
llie minretry, however, was discredited, and after a 
fierce quarrel with the Duchess of Marlboroifgh, the 
wished-for change look place. 

5. One of*the first acts of the new Government 
was to endeavour to put an end to the war. Marl¬ 
borough’s assistance to this end was sought and refused. 
The Tories, however, were determined that the cam¬ 
paigns sliould cease, and they sueeqedfed in procuring 
from the (JiK^eii the dismissal of Maiiborough* and 
then prosecuted him ft»r niisappro])riating monej’s 
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intended for the army. He was found guilty, and 
was consequently deprived of all his offices; so that 
for a time he retired from public life altogether. 

6. The two chief persons in the ministry were now 
the Earl of Oxiord and Viscount Bolingbroke. A greati. 
rivalry existed between them. Tlie former favoured 
the Hanoverian succession, while the latter was anxious 
for the return of the Stuarts. A few years previously 
there had been an attempted invasion of England by 
the son of James IT. Owing to a want of concerted 
action on the part of the Scots, he never landed in 
the country, and narrowly escaped being taken prisoner. 
So great was the imminence o! danger again at this 
time that a large reward was offered for the capture 
of the Pretender, as flamcs’s son was called, should he 
attempt to land in the country. 

7. The quan’els between the rival ministers ended 
ill the Earl of Oxford being dismissed, and Bolingbroke 
taking his place. Bolingbroke now employed his 
position for the purpose of securing the return of the 
Stuarts. He surrounded himself with Jacobite friends. 
He placed a Jacobite in commaml of tke Cinque Ports 
to aid in the landing of the Pretender or to resist 
that of George of Hanover. The Earl of Mar was ap¬ 
pointed to office in Scotland; and everything seemed to 
favour Bolingbroke’s plans, wdien a«fatal illness seized 
the Queen. Before the Jacobite anungements wt?i:^ 
matured a new Mine Minister was appointed, and 
effective steps were taken to secure the succession of 
Prince George; so that when the Queen died he was 

proclaimed King without opposition. 

^ • 

4. DiaemUkd. Not hulieved in. 

* 0. Imminence. Near approach. 
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68.—*‘Gk>od Queen Anne” 

1. To the name which was universally given to 
4Jueen Anne, she was in many respecls thoroughly 
entitled. She was generous to her friends and her 
people. Her conduct as a wife and a mother were 
most exemplary. Although a woman of no great 
genius, slie had a high sense of duty and strong 
integrity of purpose. She sometimes took violent 
prejudices, and allowed Jiersclf to he influenced and 
guided hy favourites, but her goodness of heart was 
never called into question. 

2. Examples of lier generosity are numerous— 
both to her personal friends and to her people. To the 
Duke of Marlborough she gave, out of lier own income, 
.£2000 a year in recomiition of liis services, wliicl: she 
•lbought liad bi'cn in.adefiuatelv retpiited by Parlia¬ 
ment. She refused to devote the whole of the pro¬ 
vision made for lier by rarliament to her own use, and 
declared tliat as long aS the taxes. were so heavy 
.€100,000 of hr;r income should be annually devoted 
to the pul^lic service. 

Vi. Perhaps that act of her generosity wdiich is 
most fully remembered at the iiresent time is the gift 
lA' ihii Jirfit-fniita and the fmtha for the service of the' 
^'(!%urch. 'J’hese were two iini>osts originally made by 
the I*o]ie to carry on the holy wars. After the wars 
had ceased the taxes hall been continued, and the pro- 
Ic-ceds had been absorbed into the general income of 
the Pajial See. Tlic first-fruits weye 'the first year’s 
jirofits from any spiritual oflice. When a ]ierson' was 
appointed to a post in the Church his first year’s 
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income was taken up in this manner. ’The tenths 
were a tenth part of the yearly value of each benefice 
or living. 

4. After the Eeformation, the King having claimed 
to be the head of the English Church, these taxes 
were supposed to belong to him. Together the two 
taxes produced at this time about £15,000 a year. In 
celebration of her birthday, Queen Anne in 1704 ob¬ 
tained permission from Parliament to give the proceeds 
in future to the Church. The money is administered 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners at the present day, 
and from various causes it is much greater in amoun^ 
than formerly. It is devoted to augmenting the in¬ 
comes of poor livings, and to assisting in building 
parsonages, and forming new parishes for Church 
purposes. It still bears the name of Queen Aiines 
bounty. 

5. Under Queen Anne the power of England on* 
the continent, was extended, but her reign is also 
noted for the ex]mnsion of English I'lile and commerce 
in America. Although the great war of the Spanish 
Succession did‘not accomplish its mairt o])ject, yet by 
the Trea^ of Utrecht, Kova Scotia, Newfoumlland, 
the Hudson’s Bay Territoiy, and St. KJtt’s in the West 
IndiesVere added to English territolf; Gibraltar and 
JMinorca were also retained by England. 

C. Anne’s reign,is even more remarkable for 
number of famous .authors who flourished in it. Of 
these, the ])roso writers were more numerous and more 
celebrated than the 2 )oets, though even among the* 
latter there were several of great lUitoriety. Chief of 
theni was Alex.andef Poi)e, a man who ])roduced verse 
which w.as finished to a higher degree than, any other 
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before or since; but he was not a poet in the sense of 
being an imaginative writer, as were Shakspere or 
Milton before. him, or Shelley and Keats after him. ; 
Tlie subjects of his verse were nearly^all things con-. 
cerned with the busy world of politics or society. 
He could sketch off the characters of people in 
brilliant, vigorous lines, giving perfect portraits of his 
friends, or satirical descriptions of his enemies, of which 
every verse stung like the lash of a whip. He also 
wrote philosophy in verse, discoursing upon the nature 
and the attributes of m^ii. 

^ 7. A truer poet, though not such a finished versifier, 

was Joseph Addison, who is, however, better known 
as a prose writer, and as the author of a series of 
(hdightful (issays, which he brought out in conjunction 
with his friciul llichard Steele. These essays were 
])ublishcd daily, for about four years, under the name 
of the Sjiccitifor. In them Addison described himself 
as a man who delighted to watcli hi^ fellow-beings, 
and study tludr foibles and weakness, their humour and 
their goodness. He langhe<l gently, at the follies of 
the day, not mhking use of the bitter sarcasm in which 
Pope coi\j^d indulge, but rather leading people towards 
the right, and (^ncouraging them to better things. The 
essays were writtSii in the purest and best of English ; 

and have remained ever since as models of what such 

% 

u’ork should be. , 

8. Another equally famous prose writer was the 
great Jonathan fSwift, .afterwards Dean of St I'.atrick's,, 
Dublin. His writings during Queen Anne’s reign 
were chielly political; and he W’as. one of those who 
were grievously disajqiointed b}’ the failure of the 
Torie.s, and by the iiccession of (reorgc I., at Queen 
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Anne’s death. The book by which he is best known 
was not written until George I.’s reign, and therefore 
does not properly belong to our period. It is called 
Ovlliver's Tfmch \ and is a book of imaginary adven¬ 
tures, ill which the hero, Gulliver, gets first into a* 
land of pigmies, called Lilliput; and then into a land 
of giants, Brobdingnag. The tale is so fascinating that 
children devour it like a fairy-story; yet it has a 
meaning, for it is a political satire, and grave students 
can read it with interest for its liistorical meaning, and 
with adrnimtion for its marveHous style. 

9. Of Daniel De Foe and his immortal Hohw^son 

t • ♦ 

Crusoe mention has already been made. There were 
other people famous l)oth for verse find prose during 
Queen Anne’s reign; but De Foe, 1‘ope, Addison, Steele, 
and Swift are the most prominent of all. 

2. Requite. To repay either good or evil. *■ 

3. hnpods^ Taxes or exactions; things impose<l, or laid on. 

4. Auiiiueiitinij.* Increasing. 

G. Shelley ) Two famems Englisli poets of the nineteenth 
Keats J century. 

7. Foihle. Wealtnes.s or failing; small fault. 

8. Pifimies. Dwarfs, v f 

Devout/. To cat lavcnously; hence, to read witfi eagerness. 


59.—Travelling in the Stuart Period 

< 

1. In the seventeenth century the inhabitants of 
London were, for almost every practical purpose, 
farther from Reading than they now arc from Edin¬ 
burgh* and farther from Edinburgh than they now are 
from Vienna. There were no railways except a few 
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made of timber from the mouths of the Korthumbriaii 
coal-pits to the banks of the Tyne. 

2. There was very little internal communication 
by water. A few attempts had been made to deepen 

•and embank the natural streams, but witTl small success. 
Hardly a single canal had been even projected. 

3. It was by the hi^iways that both travellers 
and goods generally passed from place to place; and 
those highways appear to have been far worse than 
might have been expected from the wealth and 
civilisation of the country. On the best lines of com¬ 
munication the ruts were deep and the way often 
such as could hardly be distinguished in the dusk 
from the unenclosed heath and fen which lay on botli 
sides. 

4. It was only in fine weather that the whole 
breadth of the road was available for wheeled vehicles. 

• Often the mud lay deep on the riglit and on the left, 
while a narrow track of firm ground rosQ above the 
quagmire. At such times obstructions and quarrels 
were frequent, and the. path was sometimes blocked 
up during a long time by can’iers, neither of whom 
would bi^k the way. It happened almost every day 
Ihat coaxes stuck fast until a team of cattle could be 
procured from some neighbouring farm to tng them 
out of the sloughVt.; 

r». On thb best highways heavy articles were, in 
the time of Charles IL, generally conveyed from place 
to place by waggons. • In the straw of these vehicles 
' nestled a crowd of passengers who could not afford teJ 
travel by ccjach or on horseback, and who were pre¬ 
vented by infirmity or the weight of their luggage from 
going oil foot. • 
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6. On by-i’oadg, and generally throughout the 
country north of York and west of Exeter, goods were 
carried by long trains of pack-horses. These strong 
and patient beasts were attended by a class of men 
who seem to' have borne some resemblance to the 
Spanish muleteers. A traveller of humble condition 
often found it convenient to i)erform a journey mounted 
on a pack-saddle, between two baskets, under the care 
of these hardy guides. The expense of this mode of 
conveyance was small. But the caravans moved at a 
foot’s pace; and in the winter the cold was often 
insupportable. 

7. Tlie rich commonly travelled in their carriages 
with at least four horses. A coach and six is in our 
time never seen, except as part of a pageant. Tlie 
frequent mention, therefore, of such equipages in old 
books is apt to mislead us. We attribute to magiiili- 
cence what was really tlie effect of a veiy disagreeable - 
necessity. ,l*eople in the time of Charles II. travelled 
with six horses,* because with a smaller number there 
was great danger of sticking in the mire. Nor were 
even six horses* always siiliicient. On one occasion 
when a country gentleman was travelling to, London, 
all the exertions of six beasts, two of which had been 
taken from the plough, could not v^ave the family 
coach from being imbedded in the mire. 

8. At the close of the reign of Chatles II. Hying 
coaches ran thrice a *week from London to the chief 
towns. The ordinary day’s journey Avas about fifty 
miles in summer; but in winter, when the ways were 
bad and the nights long, little more than thirty. The 
passengers, six in number, were all seated in the 
carriage, for accidents were so frequent that it would 
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have been .most perilous to mount the roof. The 
ordinary fare was about twopence halfpenny a mile in 
summer, and somewhat more in winter. 

9. In spite of the attractions of the flying coaches, 
if, was still usual for men who enjoydfl health and 
vigour, and who were not encumbered by much bag¬ 
gage, to perform long jourrfeys on horseback. If the 
traveller wished to move expeditiously, he rode post. 
I’resh saddle-horses and guides were to be procured at 
convenient distances along all the great lines of road. 
In this maimer, when the ways were good, it was 
possible to travel for a considerable time as rapidly as 
flf any conveyance kRown in England till vehicles 
were propelled by steam. 

10. AVhatever might be the way in which a 
journey was performed, the travellers, unless they were 
numerous and well ai’iiied, ran considerable risk of 
being stopped and plundered. The mounted highway¬ 
man was to be found on every main road. The waste 
tracts which lay on the great roads near London were 
especially haunted by robbers of this class. The 
public authorities seem to have been at a loss how to 
deal with them. 

1. Vimna. The capital city of Austria. , 

6. MuletSh’s. Men in charge of mules, 

9. ExpedUwitdy. Quickly. 


60.—Social Gonditioxi and Progress under the 
> Stuarts 

1. The Stuart period includes tlie reigu of* six 
sovereigns and the Commonwealth, covering togethei* 
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one hundred and eleven years, from a.d. 1603 to A.D. 
1714. Jluring that period considerable strides were 
made in the social improvements in the country, 
notwitlistaiidiug the political and other troubles which 
also existed. ** , 

2. The population at the close of the reign of 
Queen Anne was about eight millions, or one-fouith 
of what it is at the present time. London was then, 
as it is in our day, the largest town. Its population 
was about 700,000. Bristol was the second largest 
port, but it had only a population of 30,000. 
Norwich was then the chief* manufacturing town, and 
was about the same size as Bristol. 

3. The great strides towards toleration in religious 
matters have already been mentioned, tlie i)eriod being 
noted for the advancement in religious liberty, gained 
often at the expense of the lives and liberties of those 
who believed in toleration. Tlie persecutions of thfe 
Luke of ^Vlva in the Spanish Netherlands, and the 
rervQcation of the Edict of Nantes in France, both 
ehdeil^n benefit to tlie English people. For the 
craftsmen from Holland brought with them the art of 
weaving cloth and hose, and the Fi^Sfeh ri^fugees 
introduced the industiy of silk-weaving. !rhe peile- 
cutiorfs in this country also remarkably helped to 
further trade and commerce, for 4he persecuted went 
chiefly to our possessions in America,'’ and trade was 
largely developed* with them in after-years. 

4. At the death of Queen*Elizabeth the navy only 
numbered some thirteen ships of about 9000 toiise' 
burthen. This developed, till at the close of the reign 
of Queen Anne the -slops of the navy were cai>able of 
tarrying nearly 50,000 tons. The ships of the mer- 
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chant service had increased in like proportion. The 
chief places to which the ships sailed were India under 
the East India Company, from Newcastle to London 
carrying coals, and to West Africa and the American 
colonies and plantations. * 

5. During this period the rate of, interest on 
borrowed money was reduced from ten to six per cent, 
the result being greater enterprise in commercial 
matters. Travelling became more easy. The pack- 
horse and the waggon were giving way to the flying 
coach and tlie hackney carriage. Letter-writing be¬ 
came more common, the work of the post-office in the 
period increasing twenty-fold. Wealth accumulated, 
but at the same time the number of idle poor increased 
also. 

G. The poor’s rate became a burden, and as the 
pcf)ple had not found a remedy for the distress caused 
by so many unemployed people, except that of the 
poor’s rate, a severe law was enacted enabling any 
two magistrates forcibly to send a stranger 
trict back to the place from whence he came, ^yj^pPne 
could show that he was not a vagabond, or that he 
rented a pl|rtfe*^rth £10 a year. By this Act, which 
remained in force more than a century, tlie poor people 
were prevented from going to those places where em¬ 
ployment might pesliaps have been found for them, 
and were practically confined to the places where they 
were born. 

7. It became a practice in some of the ports to 
^transport their felons to the American plantations; and 
in Bristol the persons accused of petty thefts, and the 
vagrants, were likewise despatched-in this fashion.* 

8. The dress of the well-to-do people iindervrenk. 

H. 6 0 
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numerous changes, according to the character of tjie 
prevailing government. In the reign of Charles II. it 
was even more gay than in that of his father. In the 
early part of his reign the men wore a high-crowned 
hat with plumes, a'short-waisted doublet, and flounced 
breeches of great width, adorned with ribbons and tied 
above the knees. Afterwards the high hat gave place 
to a low-crowned beaver hat, covered with feathers. 
With this was worn a long coat with sleeves coming 
only to the elbow. The waistcoat was long enough 
almost to reach to the knees, and round the neck was 
worn a cravat. The women wore low dresses of rich 
material, and plentifully adorned themselves with 
jewels. Ill (^ueen Anne’s reign hooped petticoats 
were worn. 

9. Most of the people worked on the land; for 
although manufactures and trade and commerce were 
giving occupation to more peo]jle than formerly, .agri¬ 
culture was still the main occupation. Ale was the 
cliief beverage. Tea was not much used till the reign 
of Anne. Coffee was becoming generally used. Coffee¬ 
houses were a peculiar fejiture of the period. To them 
the people went to get the news of tli^^day. . The 
newspapers were few in number, small in size, 
and v^ere published only once or twice a week. The 
country gentry obtained their knowledge of town 
affairs from the News-letter^ sent to them at iuterv.als 
by a man in town whom they had appointed for the 
purpose. 

10. Towns were ill-paved, and only lighted by oil* 
lamps hung on lines stretched across the street, if 
lighted at all. The streets at night were paraded by 
gangs of wild youths who attacked belated passengers. 
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wi’enched off* door-knockers, or upset the old watch¬ 
men who were supposed to attend to the welfare of 
the public. 

11. Only a small proportion of the jjeople could 
road and write, although the latter part of the period 
was rendered famous by its distinguished literary 
characters. In the country the cleigy were poorly 
paid. They farmed the glebe land for themselves, 
and, if possessed of families, their daughters were 
often sent out to service to earn a livelihood. 

3. strides. Tlf^ quick advance. 

6. ^(ffibond. A i^oitlileRs fellow. 

7. Felon. A convicted criminal. 

8. Ctavat. A tic oi lace oiiiaiiient for the throat. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND FUNCTIONS 
OF PARLIAMENT 

1.—The IVitan; and the Great*Council 

A. It will now be a good thing to read a lij^tle 
more in detail about the Assembly whose nam% we 
have so often come across in this book. Hut to 
understimd prop'erly what is meant by Parliament, 
we must think not only of what it* was during the 
time of the Stuarts, but'also how it grew up, from 
^mall beginnings, in the ages before them. 

2. You will 1 ‘emember it was said,in the book for 
Standard III. that the Saxons, when they first came 
over to Britain and founded their various kingdoms,* 
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had a council in each, called the Witenagemot, or the 
Assembly of the Wise Men, and that when the 
kingdoms were united, there was a Witan, or Great 
Assembly, for the whole nation. From the very 
earliest times that we know of, there has always been 
a differeiicet in rank between the people who go to 
make up a tribe or nation. These differences existed 
among the Saxons—there were the principal people, 
either the Wise Men or the leading soldiers; the 
ordinary freemen, who had land of their own; and the 
slaves. 

t 

3. Some people nowadays think that the Witan 
was composed of all the freemen; that is to say, 
that any man possessing land of his own was entitled 
to attend its meetings. But others think that only 
persons of superior rank belonged to it; and though 
it seems impossible to decide this question after so 
many centuries, the latter theory is probably the mcfre 
correct. • At any rate, if all the freemen were entitled 
to attend, they did not do so; owing jicrhaps to the 
difficulties of travelling, and to the demand that would 
be made upon their time. 

A. .^t any rate, the great Assembly existed^ and, to 
a certain extent, was led by the Kings. This staie of 
tiling went on until the Norman Conquest, when 
William the Conqueror made many important changes 
in England; an especially important one being liis 
alteration of the* character of the Assembly. 

5. In the first place, William brought the Feudal 
system into England; which means, among other* 
tilings, that he.took the whole of the country for his 
owii, and gave out portions of it, in great estates, to 
those waniors who had helped him in the Conquest, 
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or who prom^ed to supply him with soldiers when he 
wanted them in the future. 

6. The Assembly, therefore, ceased to consist of 
leading men or freemen. It was now attended only 
by those* who held their land from the King, aiid 
were called tenants-in-chief; and nobody else had 
any right to be present. The name, too, was altered. 
It was not called the Witan; but the Great Council. 

7. The nation, however, w’as growing very fast; 
and there soon came to be so many tenants-in-chief, 
that it was not possible f^r them all to be present at 

meetings. Tlierefom, just as had happened in 
Anglo-Saxon times, it was the principal people who 
attended the ordinary meetings. The whole body of 
tenants-in-chief might sometimes appear, but not 
unless it was a very special occasion. The Great 
Council met two or three times every year; at such 
pftices as miglit happen to be most convenient. 

1. In detail Giving all particulars. * 

3. Theory. A suggestion or speculation. 


2.—Beginning of Representatioii ^ 

1. So far, whether in the Witan or in the Council, 
the persons who were present had Only come for. 
(heamhes; and Iherefore, if an ordinaiy tenant-in- 
.chief did not appear, he could have nO voice whatever 
the management of aflairs. So the idea, slowly 
grew up that it would be a very good thing to send 
one man who should be specially chosen to r^resent 
several of those tenants who werb not able to*be 
present themselves; and this chosen person would * 
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speak or vote on behalf of those who s'ent him up; 
while they would promise to be bound by any 
arrangement to which he might agree. 

2. It in the year 1213, two years before the 

signing of Magna Charta, that the first instance*of 
liepresentation occurs. ^ Xing John desired that the 
Great Council should meet at Oxford for the purpose 
of discussing State affairs; and at this Council he 
ordered that “four discreet knights” should attend 
from each county, who could speak and act on 
behalf of the other tenantsj-in-cliief belonging to their 
county. , 

3. But when John died, his son, Henry III., was 
only nine years old; and therefore, for a long time, 
England was governed by the young King’s ministers, 
who very often took affairs into their own liands 
witliout troubling to call tlie Great Council together. 

4. Meanwhile, the nation still went on growing; 
and some qther people were fast rising up who had 
to be represented as well as the teiiants-in-chief. 
These were the inhabitants of the Toivns^ which had 
rapidly increased since the days' of William the 
Conqueror. The peojJe dwelling iuj^^-them were 
m^chants and tradesmen, who were amassing consider¬ 
able sums of money, and who, ‘therefdfft, had to be 
called upon to contribute something towards the 
expenses of the nq-tion. 

5. Consequently, in 1265, not only were two 
knights summoned from every shire; but two citizen^ 
were ordered to attend from each city, and two bur¬ 
gesses from each borough. This innovation was 
brought about by Simon de Moiitfort; and it was one- 
that in the end cost him his life. For'the magnates 
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and tenanfig-in-chief did not think it necessary to 
consult the mercantile classes; and in consequence 
took away their support from De Montfort, with whom, 
so far, they had been siding against the King. 

• 6. But when the system had once been started, 

it could not well be undone; though fy thirty years 
longer it did not make much progress. In 1295, 
however, an Assembly, known as tlie Model Parlia¬ 
ment, met at Westminster, in which all classes of the 
community 'were represented; and ever since then 
the same plan has been follo'wed—the magnates, or 
^reat men of the realm, attending personally; the 
knights of the shire, or county members, representing 
the bulk of the peojde who dwelt in the country; 
and the borough members representing the trading 
interests of the towns. 

7. By these cluiiiges the numbers of the Great 
Vjouiicil were enormously increased, until the body 
became too unwieldy to sit together. Besides which, 
the citizens and burgesses 'were not at ease in the 
presence oC the great lords. A feeling that there 
should he a fitrtlier change gi-ew slowly during the 
years aft^;,the Model Parliament, until about J.327, 
in the reign of Edward III., it was definitely made; 
and ParHlRnent, •instead of sitting in one*'large 
assembly, divided imto two. 

8. The first* came to be called the House of Lords, 
ana consisted of tlic magnates who* were of sufficient 
impoTtanco to be suinilioned personally. The second 
was known aa the House of Commons, and was made * 
up of tlie knights of the shire wlio* repremiied the 
rest of the people of their shire, and of the citizens 
and burgesses who represented the people of the towifs. 
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The House of Lords was, therefore, almost* identically 
the same as the Anglo-Saxon Witan and the Norman 
Council The House of Commons was the new body 
which had been brought about by reason of the 
growth of the nation. • 

9. It is interesting to notice that when Parlia¬ 
ment divided into two houses, the knights of the 
shire consented to sit with the citizens and burgesses. 
As they were the representatives of the old tenants-in- 
chief they would have been quite entitled to join the 
Upper House. But it was felt that the citizens and 
burgesses alone were not of sufficient weight pj* 
influence to form a chamber by themselves. Had 
they done so, their Assembly would always have been 
subservient to the superior Assembly. But the pre¬ 
sence among them of persons of better rank gave 
their Assembly at once a standing and an import¬ 
ance it could not otherwise have possessed. * 

2. Biscrett. Wise and prudent. A man who will not betiay 
secrets. 

4. Arruming. Heaping up, accumulating. 

5. Innovation. .‘New arrangement. • 

Magnates. The great or important persons in the realm. 

Mercantile. Connected with trade or busuM|^ • 

6. Sgstem. An orderly method of proceeding. 

^rliamenf. This name was first applied to the Council 

in the year 1246. It comes ^om a French woitl, 
parleTj which means to talk. • 

7. Unideldy. Awkward or unmanageable on account of size. 

9. Svhs&rvient to, ‘Under the control of. 

I 

3.—The Crown 

1.’ Such, then, is the way in which Parliament has 
grown. It began by being an Assembly of Wise 
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Men; anJ« then came to be presided over and led by 
the chief who was at the head of the nation. These 
things have given to us nowadays the Crown and the 
House of Lords. As the people have increased in 
•numbers it has been impossible for all to attend, and 
so the idea of representation has crept ; first of all, 
one or two tenants-in-chie/ representing the rest of the 
tenants-in-chief; then a few citizens and burgesses 
representing the inhabitants of the cities and towns. 
This has given to us the House of Commons. 

2. Hut it is very ^important to remember that 
^Parliament consists of^ these three parts, Crown, Lords, 
and Commons; because we may be led to think that 
Parliament means the House of Commons alone. The 
House of Commons, however, is only one part of 
Parliament, and it is the youngest of the three; the 
Crown and Lords having existed long before it was 
•first devised. None of these three parts of Parlia¬ 
ment can do anything which shall become law 
without the consent of the other two; their powers 
are therefore called co-onlinate, which, means that one 
part cannot igifore the existence of tlitf others. 

3. The broad principles upon which Pa];liaiiient is 
constituted^ "have not been altered for six himdred 
years, that is since the Model Parhament of*i295; 
but there have, during this long time,’ been necessarily 
many changes in details. We cqnnot read here of all 
these changes; because to go through them would 
mean the study of nearly the whole of English Con- ^ 
stitutional History; and it is better to know clearly 
what the present state of things is, than to spend a 
long time in reading of what, at different periods,’ they 
may have been. Let us, therefore, take the thrde 
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parts of Parliament as they are now, anc[ see how 
they are constituted, and what they do j and then we 
shall have some idea of the way in which we are 
governed. 

4. Firat of all, as to the Crown. In some countries,* 
only a man c^n rule; but in England, as you know', 
we may have either a King or a Queen. There were 
two Queens, as you will remember, among the Tudors, 
Mary and Elizabeth; and two among the Stuarts, 
Mary IT. and Anne; while we have been ruled for the 
last fifty-five years by Queen yictoria, one of the best 
constitutional sovereigns this country has ever knowi^ , 

6. In early times, however, tlie succession of Kings 
and Queens was by no means settled; and often could 
not be arranged without much shedding of blood. 
Under the Anglo-Saxons, the Witan had the power of 
declaring who should be King; a power wdiicli Parlia¬ 
ment has carefully preserved to this day. But the* 
Witan generally chose the Kings from the chief 
family in the land; giving preference to the eldest 
son of the late King, provided he was old enough to 
rule. 

6. *In the same way, under the Kornm^l^^ 
was chosen by the Council; and it uhdMHj 

time Vf Edward I. that the prcordpl^ 
established that the eldest son should succ^ .'t^liS^ 
father by hereditary right. The consequence'of t&iij 
was that minors. Or people under full age, C^e 
be recognised as Kings upon their fathers^ deaiijifc 
Instances of this occurred witli llichard II., EdwarP 

_ ' i 

V., and Edwaixi' YT. Although Parliament does not 
now interfere with the succession as the Witan and 
Cheat Council used to, yet, if the nation is dissatisfied 
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with a Ifing, it can dismiss him from the throne; and * 
summon a person belonging to another family to take 
his place. This was done in the cases of Eichard II. 
and James II. 

7. The King or Queen who holds &ie Crown is, as 
we have said, a part of Parliament: and the Lords 
and Commons cannot do anything without the 
Crown’s assent. But the Crown no longer takes an 
active share in legislation as used to be the case, and 
as was absolutely necessary in rougher and more 
turbulent times. Th^ Crown now acts through its 

^Ministers, a small number of experienced men who 
are chosen from time to time for carrying on the 
government. Whatever the Ministers wish to do, 
has to be api)roved by the Crown; whatever the 
Crown wishes to do, has to be agreed to by the 
Ministers. 

8. The Crown does not now propose any new laws, 
leaving that work to the other two^ parts of Parlia¬ 
ment. But it gives or refuses consent to the laws 
suggested by the Lords or Commons; and nothing 
can become law which docs not receive its consent. 


w^^^d harmoniously, however, does^oui system 
Pllkgovei^^kwork, that the Boyal Veto, as the 
cohsent is called, has not haH^ to be 
-efecised for the*last 185 years. 


Z. .Broad. General. • 

": 'Omtstituted. Made up, or formed. 

0 t^.‘Prefcr(nice. First choice. 

6. Hereditary. The right of an heir to succeed to the estates,* 

I)i'operty, or titles of a deceased person. 

7. The Crown^s share in Tn Norman times, almost 

all the power was in the hands of the King, and the 


Council had merely to tigrec to wdiat the King •pro- 
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posed. Some privileges are still left in tll.a hands of 
the Crown, and are called Prerogatives; but they are 
only now exercised by the advice of the Government. 
Tliey include the powers of summoning, proroguing, 
and dissolving Parliament; of creating Peers; of 
making war or peace ; of refusing assent to legislation; 
of pardoning offenders, and others. To prorogue Parlia¬ 
ment is to suspend its* sittings for a time, on the 
understanding that it meets again in a few months. 
Thus Pai'liament is generally prorogued from the end 
of each summer until the February in the following 
year. 

Turbulent. Disorderly. 

Ministers. The carrying ont (/ legislation is now placed 
in the hands of the Govenii^cut, which consists of a« 
small number of men chosen by the nation from time 
to time from one or other of the great political parties ; 
some of whom are members of the House of Lords, 
and some members of the House of Commons. They 
arc called, Ministers; and the Crown acts in accord¬ 
ance with their advice. 


4.—^The Lords 

1. The House of Lords Jit tlie present day- consists 
of a little over 600 members, arid'“‘'fells ^to»two 
great divisions—of Lay Peers and, JSpiritutd Peers.' 
The laftfer are the two Archbishops •and twenty-four 
of the English Hishops; the forme** are made up of 
Peers of Great Britain, some Eepresentative I’eers of 
Scotland and Ireland, and some Life Peers or Law 
Lords. 

2. Of the Spiritual Peers, the Archbishops and 
the Bishops of London, Winchester, and Durham all 
hold their seats in right of their sees; tlie Arch¬ 
bishops, because they are the two highest oflicers of 
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the Chujch of England; the Bishop of London, 
because London is the capital city of the Empire; the 
Bishop of Winchester, because in ancient times 
Winchester used to be the capital of the kingdom; 
the Bishop of Durham, because Durham is one of the 
old Counties Palatine. 

3. There are now thirty-two BishojA and seventeen 
Suffragan Bishops. Of these, the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man and the Suffragans never sit in the House of 
Lords. Out of the remaining tliirty-one Bishops, 
twenty-four are chosen to sit, in order of seniority of 
consecration. 

4. With regard *to the Lay Peers, the Scotch 
Representative Peers w^ere brought into the House of 
Ix)rds by the Act of Union with Scotland of 1707. 
They are sixteen in number, and are chosen by the 
whole body of Scotch Peers at the beginning of each 
l^arlianient. Twenty-eiglit Irisli Peers also wein intro¬ 
duced by the Act of Union vrith Ireland of 1801; 
but they are elected for Ufe. No o£lier Irish Peers 
can sit in Parliament, unless they enter the House of 
Commons .by being elected for a county or a borough. 
The Scotch PefOfs who are not Representative Peers can 
sit in the House of Lords if they have an English 
title as well as* a Scotch one. Thus the Duke of 
lluccleuch is a mamber of the House of Lords, because 
he is also the* Earl of Doncaster. 

5. The Life Peers are Law Lords—that is, eertain 
celebrated lawyers who are summoned to the House 
of Lords to assist in the Judicial biismess which 
comes before the House in its capacity of the Court of 
Einal Ai)peal. In the case of other Lay Peers, their 
titles and dignities descend to their eldest sons, or*to 
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their heirs, upon their death; but this .^oes hot 
happen in the case of the Law Lords. 

6. It will therefore be seen that only the Peers of 
Great ]kitain^(i.e. those whose peerages have been 
created since the Union with Scotland) and the Peers 
of England {i.e. those whose titles were granted in 
England lefore ihe Union) form the hereditary portion 
of the House. The Scotch and Irish Peers are both 
representative; the Archbishops, Bishops, and Law 
Lords do not transmit their dignities to their heirs. 

7. The House of Lords is presided over by the 
Lord Chancellor, who is the head of the whole legal 
profession. His seat is upon a large red ottoman 
stuffed with wool, which is called the Woolsack. 
The Peers, when debating, do not address the Ijord 
Chancellor; but deliver their speeches to the whole 
house, and begin “ My Lords.” A great many interest¬ 
ing customs are preserved in the House of Lords, 
which have, come down from bygone times. All 
Peers are entitled to wear sjjlendid robes upon State 
occasions, which are ornamented according to their 
various degrees of rank; and these robes they wear 
when they^ first attend the House to take ^e oath, 
and their seats. 

t 

2. See. The division of the country rpled over for Church 
matters by an archbishop or bishop. ' 

County PaliUine. ^ The counties palatine were those in 
which, during medieeval times, the ruler of them acted 
])r(iciscly us a king. He had law courts of his own, 
and a palace. The counties palatine were always 
counties bordering on an enemy’s country. They were 
. Chester, Pembrokeshire, Durham, Hexhamshire (jiart 
of Noilhumburlaud), Lancaster, Kent, and the Isle of 
Ely. 
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3. Suffra^n. A Lisliop conBidered as an assistant to his 
superior bishop. 

5. Court of Final Aiqml. If a person brings an action in a 
Court of Law, and is dissatisfied with the result, he 
can aiypml to a higher Court to have the matter recon¬ 
sidered. Two such appeals are possible; from the 
ordinary Courts to the Court of Appeal, and from the 
Court of Appeal to tlie House of Loyls, which is thus 
called the Final Court of Ajipeal. 


5.—The Commons 

1. The House of Commons is now composed of G70 
members, who represent eitlier a county, a borough, or 
else one of the universities. They may be chosen by 
their fellow-countrymen from any class of people, so 
long as they are English male subjects, of full age, who 
are not peers, clergymen and ministers, bankrupts, 
Velons, or lunatics. It is thus within the possibility 
of almost any boy in the land when he has, grown up 
to become a member of Pjirlianient. 

2. The Commons are*presided over by the Speaker, 
whom they choose at the beginning of 'each Parliament 
from among themselves. The Speaker keeps^ order 
during the debates, and settles all points of dispute 
that may arise. The members address their remarks 
to the Speaker, beginning "Sir,” and cannot make 
reference to oilier members by their name, but only by 
mentioning the place for which they eit. The Speaker’s 
office is one of great importance and dignity, and the 
holder of it ranks next to the I’eerage, before all other 
• ordinary individuals. He is thereforer known as the 

“ First Commoner in the land.” • 

3. Members of Parliament are chosen by secr(ft 
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voting on the part of the inhabitants of th^ place for 
which they wish to sit. Those inhabitants who have 
the privilege of voting are called electors. The mem¬ 
bers are elected all at the same time, as in the case of 
a General Election, when a new House of Commons 
has to be formed, or at any particular time when any 
seat happens tl) fall vacant "by the death or resignation 
of the member who has been holding it. 

4. Supposing a county division loses its member by 
death, the electors in that county will have immediately 
to select some one else to take his place. If only one 
individual offers liimself, aiidHhe electors approve of 
him, he is “ nominated ” on a certain day to the Sheriff 
of the county, who, provided no objection is raised, 
presently declares that he is the member for that 
division. This is called being returned unopposed. 

5. But there are almost alwavs a ureat number of 

^ o 

men who are anxious to get into Parliament; and usually^ 
wlienever £i vacancy occurs, two or three of them go to 
the district, anU offer themselves to the electors,-6acli 
promising to do better than the others if he should be 
returned. One.may say, perhaps, that he is a Eadical, 
another that he is a Conservative, another thaj he is a 
Liberal. * 

6. Their names are then all handed ijl to the Sheriff 
upon the appointed day; but the Sheriff is not able, of 
course, to decide by himself which of che three shall 
be allowed to go- to the House of Commons. The 
Sheriff therefore announces that so many days after¬ 
wards the electors shall give their votes for that one of 
the three candidates whom they may prefer. Thiv* 
voting duly takes place, and goes on from eight in the. 
morning till eight at night. Then tliat same evening,* 
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or Bometii^es on the following day, the votes are 
counted; and the candidate who has had the greatest 
number of votes given for him is declared to be the 
member for that division of the county. 

• 7. The votes, since 1872, are given in the follow¬ 
ing way. A number of places called polling-stations 
are opened in different pa^'ts of the cituntry. They 
are generally held in schoolrooms. Two or three 
persons, called the Presiding-officer and his clerks, sit 
at £f table, and the electors go up to them one by one. 
The elector tells them his name and address, and the 
clerks look at a big list they have, which contains fhe 
names of all the people*in that district who are entitled 
to vote. This list is called the register. When the 
clerks have satisfied themselves that the elector is the 
person he professes to be, the Eeturning-officer gives 
him a paper upon which the names of the different 
ftandidates are printed in laige letters. 

8. The elector takes the paper to the other side of 
the room, where a desk is fitted up, divided into com¬ 
partments by wooden partitions. The elector goes into 
one of these cofnpartmeuts, and with a pencil puts a 
mark like a^ cross against the name of the candidate 
fdf whom Wishes to vote. Then he folds up the 
paper so that nobody can see where he has pfit his 
mark, and going bacj: to the Presiding-officer, he drops 
the paper into a* large box standing on the table, which 
is carefully locked, but which has a slit in the lid. 
By all these precautions his voting is kept quite secret, 
and nobody knows to whom he has given his vote, ex- 

•^oopt himself, and such people as he inay choose to tell. 

9. At the end of the day the boxes which contain 
the voting papers are taken by the Presiding-offigei^ ‘ 

H. 6 P 
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from each polling-station, and are handed jivev to the 
Sheriff or to the Retnming-officer, who opens them, and 
the papers inside are sorted out into heaps according 
to the name of the candidate for whom the vote on 
each has beSi given. The heaps are next counted,* 
and, as was said before, the candidate who has most 
votes is declared member Tor that division. He may 
then go up to Westminster and take his seat in the 
House of Commons. 

10. This is the manner, then, in which the three 
parts of Parliament are constituted j the Crown, by tlie 
suftcession of the Sovereign to the throne, or, in the 
case of a new dynasty, by the' choice of the nation; 
the Lords, some by hereditary right, some by election, 
and some by virtue of their office; the Commons, by 
election alone. But the most important thing is what 
these parts of Parliament each have to do; and this is 
what we call their Function. 

1. The Univffrsities. Those that I’eturn merahers to the 
House of CoiiimoiiR .are the two ancient and lesidential 
Universities in England, Oxfoi-d and Cambridge; the 
modern .Examining body, tlie Uniy;ersity of London ; 
g the four Scotch Universities, St. AiidreAVS, Aberdeen, 
Qlasgow, and Edinburgh; and the liTnfVersity.of 
Dublin. 

3. Electors. To be an elector a man must have dwelt for 
twelve months.in the district ^d have paid rates. He 
may be either a householder, or a. lodger, or have a 
county Vote by the possession of land worth ,£10 a year. 

7. Polling-StatioiiA. So called because one vote is given for 
eiich head, or poll, of the vlectors. 

Since 1872. Because in that year the Ballot Act was 
- passed, by which this system was introduced. Prev^ 
ously to the passing of that Act all voting was open.' 

0. ‘ Eetuming-officer. ' An oilicial appointed to superintend the 
f whole business of an election. 
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6.—The Functions of Parliament (1) 

1. The best way to understand what are the Func- 
J,ion8 of Parliament—that is, the share of work that 
each of tlie' three parts has to do—is to follow the 
course of an imaginary Bill from the time of its intro¬ 
duction to Parliament until the moment when it 
becomes law. 

*2. Supposing the Government decided it was neces¬ 
sary either to alter one of the laws of the land, or to 
create a new law, a document would be drawn*up 
^setting out in careful ^irecise language the nature of 
the change which it was proposed to make. This 
document would be called a Bill, and would be intro¬ 
duced into the House of Commons, and read aloud to 
the iissembly for the first time. 

•. 3. A i)roposal, known as a motion, is then made 

that after a short iiitervsil it be read a second time; 
and if this is agreed to, it is discussed and debated 
upon, sentence by sentence, in what is known as a 
Committee of tiie whole House. When this.- process 
has been gone through, any alterations suggesffed by 
tlTe Commlliee are considered by the House itself; and 
if they are agreed, to, the Bill is read for th^- third 
time, and passed, ai^d then is sent to the other Houae. 
Here the same process of three readings and Committee 
is. gone through; and if the two flouses do not at first 
agree upon any point in* the Bill, the points of differ¬ 
ence are drawn up on paper, and are again carefully 
i< 5 pnsulcred. ^ • 

4. If they cannot agree at all the Bill is dropped— 
that is, it is not proceeded with any more. When? 
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they do agree, the Bill is then sent on to ^e Crown, 
and has to receive the Boyal assent; for until this is 
given it cannot become law. Thus each of the three 
parts of Parliament has very important'work to do in 
connection with every Bill. « 

5. We have suggested for this imaginary Bill that 
it was first introduced into the Commons, and then 
sent to the Lords; but it might also have been begun 
in the Lords, and then sent to the Commons; for all 
Bills may first appear in either of the Houses, except 
two kinds—those relating to Money, which must 
originate in tlio Commons; and^ those relating to th^ 
Peerage, which must originate in the Lords. 

6. Now we should try to realise the share of work 
which is done by each of the three parts of Parliament. 
First of all, we must remember that both the Houses 
are largo in number, there being something over 530 
of the Lords, and 670 of the Commons. It is, of, 
course, impossible that all these people can take nr 
active share in carrying on discussions, because to do 
so satisfactorily requires two things—firstly, that the 
men should have a real practical knowledge of the- 
mattera j;hat are being talked about; an^ secondly, 
that they should be able to speak well and cleady 
when they want to express their opinions. 

7. But the 'matters which Parliament has to con¬ 
sider are so many ^and often so difficult, that it is 
impossible to expOct many individuals to have a sound 
knowledge of them all; unless, indeed, they have 
given their whole lives to the study of politics, and 
have been in' positions which enable them to 
wide experience of‘many things. So it comes about 
that the real talking or debating in Parliament is done 
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by a com-^ratively small number of the people who 
sit there—^perhaps 150 or so in each House. The 
remainder of the members, however, even if they do 
not talk, have another important duty, to fulfil, and 
•that is the giving of their votes when a division 
occurs. 

8. In doing this, tliey generally foHow the leaders 
of the party to which they belong; and they are 
wise to do so, because the leaders, that is to say the 
really prominent men in Parliament, include among 
them people who are specialists upon every sulyect 
.tjiat is likely to come,before the Houses. 

3. Committee of (he whole House. This consists of the mem¬ 
bers of the House, but is presided over by a different 
chairman. There is greater freedom of debate in 
Committee. During sittings of the House, a member 
may only speak once on a motion, lii Committee, he 
may speak as often ns he likes. 

^ 8. Specialist. A man witli particular and minute knowledge 
of a subject. 


• • 

7.—^The Functions of Parliament (2> 

1. Although, as has been said above. Bills ^may be 
first brought in ih either House, as a matter of fact, 
the great majority t)f them are begun in the Commons. 
This is because the House of Cqtnmons is that which 
represents the mass of the people; and as legislation 
is made for the benefit of the people and the nation, 
at large, it is thought right that the opinion of those 
'**who speak and vote for them should be consulted 
first. 

2^. But the practice has put upon the House ^of 
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Lords a duty which it originally was not called upon 
to exercise to so great an extent; and that is, that it 
acts emphatically as a Deliberative Chamber, and 
weighs and /jonsiders carefully the proposals for 
legislation which come from the Lower House, In* 
this capacity it has been pf incalculable service to 
the nation. We have said that in the House of 
Commons there are a number of members (thougli 
few in proportion to the whole body) who have given 
all their lives to the work of politics, and have 
studied them as minutely an(Jl .carefully as a doctor 
lias to study the science of mec^cine, or a lawyer th^ • 
science of law. This applies with even greater force 
to the House of Lords; and this is what makes its 
deliberative power so strong. 

3. Proposals are often made to the House of 
Commons which are hasty or ill-judged; and Pills , 
may perhaps be framed on such proposals which, if^ 
carried into l^w, would act lifirmfully upon the 
country, and do more evil than good. In such 
cases, the Lords, can give a check which could lie ^ 
afforded in no oflier way. If the jiroposed legislation * 
is thoroughly bad, they can stop it altogeth^.^J^’lf it 
good in its principles, but faulty or uftifAir in its 
details, they will point out what is®wrong, or supply 
such further matter as may be needed. 

4. But it must h® remembered that tlic Lords 
never stand absolutely in the path of the nation. 
As they themselves are a porfiion of it, so they are 

• interested in the passing of good laws; and if they 
see that a ineakire is absolutely necessary for the* 
welfare of the State,' and is sincerely desired by the 
bitlk of the people, they will always witMraw any 
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opposition ^which at first they may have made 
to it. 

5. Hence their veto is not an Absolute^ hut a 
Suspensive veto; the judicious exercise 9 f which will 
8ften save a nation from much danger and harm. 
But our Constitution has provided for almost every 
possible emergency; and a plan has been devised of 
making use of the Crown’s prerogatives, by which the 
consent of the House of Lords can always be secured. 
Tliis is by the power which the Sovereign has of 
creating new Peers; so,that a majority in the Lords, 
itdverso to any measure desired by the nation, could be 
overcome by sending to the House some fresh Peers, 
who would vote in favour of it. 

6. But just as we said above, that the last and 
highest veto of all, the Koyal Veto, had not been 
jBxercised for 185 years, so in the same way, a 
^creation of new lords has not been needed for 177 
years. It came about during those events, of history 
of which you have read in this book. At the end of 
the War of the Spanish Succession, the country was 
exhausted witfi the long struggle. * The Whigs, 
l||wevey,^dpiired that the campaigns should be con¬ 
tinued: whhe the Tories were anxious to* arrange 
a peace. 'Tlie Tiftaty of Utrecht w’as proposed in 
1718, by whicji thfe war could be brought to an end; 
but the Whig opposition to this,Treaty was so great 
that Queen Anne had to create twelve Tory Peers 
to carry it through' the Lords, and relieve the 
country. 

7. When we speak or read of. Parliament, then, 
we must bo careful to remember that it consists of 
three parts—Crown, Lords, and Commons. LegisM- 
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tion can be begun in either of the Assembles ; but is 
generally set on foot in the Commons. This puts 
upon the Lords the most important function of acting 
as Deliberative or Critical Chamber; and thus the 
dangers of hurried or partisan legislation are ofteA 
avoided. Both the Suspensive Veto of the Lords 
and the Direct Veto of the Crown are, however, 
exercised in accordance with the wishes of the nation; 
and secure that no law shall be made in our land 

I 

without due precautions having been taken. 

' 2. IncahuldhU. That which cthinot he estimated too highly. 

4. BuJk. The greater number. ^ * 

6. Emergency. An event which emerges, or rises out of 

other events. 

7. Partisan. Unfair, because only taking into account the 

interests of one side. 



SUMM*ARIES . 

1.. England at the beginning of the Seventeenth Century 

1. It is important to I'ealise tlio great difference between England 
as it Is to-day, and as it was w^ien Jaines I. came to the throne. •The 
qiQpulation is four times as great, and means of communication have 
vastly increased. 

2. There were then hardly any manufactures, and our colonial 
cra])ire had not begun to exist. 

3. The sovereigns, during the Tudor times, were virtually despots, 
and the people had very little share in the government. Nowadays, 
they have a large share. 

« 4. The histoiy of the Stuai't period is, therefore, the histoiy of the 
way in which the jxioplu have been admitted to join in the task of 
governing. , • 

2. The Hampton Court Conference and the Gunpowder Plot 

* • 

1. James I., the great-grandson of Margaret, sister to Henry VIII., 

came to the tkrouc upon the death of Elizabeth. He had^already been 
King of Scotland for some years, and had there been brought up in 
the Presbyteiian religion* * 

2. Several plots werey^l^gppted against him when he arrived in this 
country, the chief of them being the Main Platt the Bye PMy and the 
Gunpowder Plot. They were, however, all/msncccssful. 

3. James had come to cordially dislike l^esbytorianisra, and for 
some ycare i)ast had been in favour of Episcopacy. But on his acces¬ 
sion, the Puritan party still thought he would help them, and presented • 
to him a statement of their grievances, called the Millenary Petition. 

4. James disa])])roved of such a iietition,.and attemi)ted to put 
matters right by holding a Conference at lIaiii}iton Court, between 
the leading men of the Established Church on one side, and of t^ie 
Puritan }tarty on the other. But the Conference resulted in nothing- 
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3. Quarrels with Parliament 

1. The discovery of the plots against the King had made Parliament 
inclined to take his part, but they very soon fell out in consequence 
of the application! for money which James was constantly making . | 

2. These applications were necessary, because Janies had a great 
deal of trouble with Ireland, for a hind of revolt on the part of some 
of the native princes had compelled him to keep a large army there. 

3. James continued to demand certain taxes upon exports and 
imports, but Parliament was unwilling to allow them, and called them 
Impo8Uio}is. James consequently dissolved Parliament, and the great 
struggle of the Stuart period Ix'gan. 

4. James, so far, had been more or less guided by Cecil, the famous 

minister of Elisabeth, but Cecil died ^uout this time, and tbe King 
was loft w'ith a fi'eo hand. « * * 


4. The Struggle for Power 

1. James attempted to rule by means of his favourites, a succcssioii 

of men who were not consjncuous for their merits. « 

2. The lii-st was a Scotch })age, named Robert Can-, who was made* 
the Earl of Somei-set, by whose advice anotlicr Parliament w’as called, 
which only lasted la few weeks, .and pissed no laws. It was con¬ 
sequently called the Addled Parliamnd. 

3. For the next seven yeai-s .Tunics I’eignod alone, and proceeded in 

a long course of ill-aidvised acts. He got money fi’om his subjects in 
every vraf iioasiblc, esiiecially by loans, fines, and fees, which had to 
1)6 paid ui)o^‘tho receiving of dignitiesi^’ • • • 

4. Builds most unwise action was an attempt to interfere with the 

decisions of the judges, and to make them eAtii’ely dependent upon 
his will. ‘ • 


6. Buckingham and the Spanish Marriage 

« 

1. When Somerset was eventually disgraced, his place as favourite 
was taken by George Villiers, who was s])ecdily created Duke of 
Buckingham. He was man of stronger character than Somerset, 
but w.as‘only anxious to further his own interests. 

2. Coiisidemblo trouble came about with Si)aiii. James wanted to 
piarry his eldest son to a princess of that country; but as the Spaniards 
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were stanneh ^ruan Catholics, the project was very unpopular in 
England. * 

3. An attempt was made to provoke a rupture with Spain by means 
of an attack upon America. The suggestion came from Raleigh, and 
he took part in the expedition. It was, however, ijnsuccessful, and 
Ikileigh was executed to appease the King of Spain. 

4. Negotiations for the S|)anish maniage still continued, and 
Piince Charles himself visited Spain privately. But in the end an 
open quarrel took place between the two countries^ and Buckingham 
insisted iqion sending troops abroad to fight the S|)anianls, an ex* 
liedition which resulted in such disaster that it caused the death of 
James. 


8. The Men of the “ Mayflower ’* . 

1. "When the Puritans found that they would gain nothing by the 
Hampton Court Conference, a number of them moved over to Holland, 
where they settlexl for nine ywirs in Leyden ; but then, growing rest¬ 
less, thought it bettor to seek a new home across the sea. 

2. They engaged two veoseJs, the Spcahvell and the UayJioiecr\ 
but the former proving uiiseaworthy, the latter hod to ci'oss the 
ittlantic alone. 

3. After many pra-ila and privations, they landed near Cape Cod 
in Deccunhor 1620, and gave to the sjsjt of their fii-st settlement the 
name of New Plymontli. 


9. Francis Bacon , 

1. The life of Francis Bacon, ‘’Lord St. Albans, falls partly in the 
Elizabethan period and j)art1y in the time of the Stuarts. He w'as 
horn in 1561, but attained his highest dignities under James I. 

2. Bacon entered Parlidment at the age of thirty-two. He opposed 
the grant of subsidies to the Crown, but afteiwairis withdrew his 
Opposition, and made an ungratefiil rctnm to Um Karl of Essex, vrho 
had showed him considcrahlo kindness. 

.3. James I., in 1619, eieated him Lord High Chancelloi;, but Bacon 
could nut rogulate liis conduct satisfactorily. He was found guilty of 
accepting bribes from the suitors whoso cases wero heal'd befoie him, 
and was consccpiently dismissed from his high olfice with disgrace. 

4. Bacon is more interesting os a philosopher than as a |)olitician or 
lau’yer. His wiitings are very famous, and will never be forgotten. 
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10. Sir Thomas Darnel and the Force^fLoan 

1. Charles I. succeeded to his father, and firom the beginning of his 

reign was embrailed in troubles with the Parliament. Many of its 
members belong to the so-called “Countiy Party,” who were 
resolved to do an they could to thwart the King. c 

2. Only a fifth of the money which Charles needed was granted to 
him, and a movement was set on foot for an in(|uiry into the conduct 
of Buckingham. « 

3. This led to the dismissal of both the First and Second Parlia¬ 
ments, and then, as Charles could not do anytliing mthout money, he 
exacted a Forced Loan from the nation, which a certain Sir Tliomas 
Darnel and four others refused to ^lay. 

4. The five men were at once imprisoned, and then Charles sum- 
mohed his Third Parliament, to see ho could get any gi*aut froiji 
tlicm now. But they first of all ret^Kired that he should sign a 
document called the Petition of Right. 


11. The Petition of Bight 

1. There are three great cornpicts between the Crown and the 
]»eople which have to be I’emembcred in midiiig English history, Tl^. 
first of these is Magna Charta, 121.'i; the second, the Petitwn of ItUjht, 
1628 ; the thiid, the BUI of liujhist, 1689. 

2. The Petition* of Right laid down four X)omts—^that there should 
be no more ai'bitmry im[insonments, forced loans, or martial law, and 
that soldiers should aiot be billeted ni)on private households. 

3. Cl|arles agreed to the petition, and Parliament gi'anted him the 
money he asked for. But immediuttdy aftcrwartls Bijpkinjgham was 
assassinatciiC and in the second session of the Parliament most unruly 
and disgi'aceful scenes occurrexl, 

4. Charles gave orders that the Commons sliould adjourn, and when 
the Speaker rose to go, he was held down hr liis scat by main force. 
Charles conseipicntly dissolved the Parliament altogether, and ruled 
without one for eleven years. 

I 

12. Sir John Eliot 

1. Sir John Eliot w'as one of the mo.st determined ojix^oncnts of the 
King. »lie was the mover, of the motion which luui led to the assault 
ux>on tlie S])eaker; and for the x^^rt which he had taken in this and 
^vcral other matters he w'as sentenced to imx>iisonmeu1f in the Tower. 
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2. Here he was confined for the rest of his life ; hut, being allowed 
writing niater|ils, he corresponded largely with Hamixlen, another 
prominent member of the Country party, and also wrote a treatise 
upon Government. 

3. He died in 1632, and was buried in the Tower chnrch. 

13. Absolute Goveniment 

1. Charles was assisted in the ^ork of government by Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, afterwards Earl of StrafTord, and 'Archbishop Laud. 
Wentworth was jmt in command of the Norih of England, and after¬ 
wards of Ireland, both of which he governed with extreme rigour. 
Lau(l was a High Churchman, and was detested by the Puritans. 

2. Charles adopted many plans for getting money, chief among 
them being the revival of an ^ncient tax, called Ship Money. ^ in 

case of the previous Fo^ed Loans, however, some people refused 
to ])ay—John Hampden, the friend of Sir John Eliot, being arrested 
and tried in conH(!quen(‘,e. 

3. The method which Charles and his advisers adopted was to 
make use of a court of law, known as the Star Chamber, which had 
been instituted under Edward III., and revived and enlarged under 
the Tudors. 

* 4. By moans of this for secular cases, and by the Court of lligli 

Commission for ecclesiastical cases, the King obtained comxilcte control 
over the country. 

14. Troubles witb Scotland 

1. Charle-s wished to carry out wliat his ialdicr had attempted, 

namely, the introduction of Episcojtacy into Scotland. * But the 
Sbotch resented tliis, and renewed a Solemn which hod 

been instituted in the reign of Elizabeth, the pur]^K>se of which was to 
support Prcsbytorianislli. 

2. This led to an ai|ny being raised to mni'ch against Scotland, 
but having got as far as Berwick, Charles found it wiser to enter into 
negotiations, and there agreed to call another Parliameut. 

3. When this Parliament met, however, ft was still in opposition 
to the King, and so was dissolved in the course of three weeks, while 
the Scots army invaded England, and took Newcastle-ujiou-Tync. 

4. Wentworth had to retreat to York, and there Charles agreed to 
call another Parliament, which met in 1640^ and lasted for twenty 
years. It is oonseiiuently known as the Long Parliament, and at the 
beginning of its existence it ]^)assed a number of useful measures. 
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15. The Death of Strafford . 

r 

1. Tlie Long Parliament as quickly as possible took vengeance on 
those whom it considei-cd as the evil counsellors of the King. Laud 
and Straflbrd were both imprisoned, and the latter was impeached. 

2. Charles trtjd hard to save him, but great pressure was brougl^t 

to bear, and a ixipular rising was threatened. Charles, therefore, 
unwillingly assented to the im^ieachnient, and Strafford was beheaded 
in 1641. ^ * 

3. Land W’as kept in prison by the Parliament for two years and a 
half without a ti-ial, and all his proiHjrty Avas confiscated. He, too, 
W'as beheaded in 1643. 


, 16. The Arrest of th^ Five Members 

1. To add to the other troubles of tlfis time, a fierce rebellion t(M)k 
pla<ie in Ireland. The Puritan ])arty attiibutcd all these evils to the 
influence of the Homan Catholics, and stated their views in a Griintl 
Jicnwmtnnm addi-essed to the King. 

2. Soon after, Cliailes found that some membei’S of the House of 
Commons had invited the Scots to inva«le Knglaud, and w'hen Parlia¬ 
ment refused to give them u]>, Charles, by a givat error of judgment, 
attempted to arrest them by means of an anned force in Paiiiamcni 
itself. 

3. This brought the lung quari'el between tlio King and the House 
of Commons to a climax. Cliarles went down to the North, and then 
to the klidlaiids, where, at Nottingham, he raised his standard, and 
this was taken as a ^leclaration of Avar. 

4. Thb country divided into two great jiai-tie.s—those whq.were on 
the King's side being known as VamUevK, from a Avord iShich meanra 
liorseman, or cavaliy soldier; Avhilc the jmrtisans of the Commons 
Avere called Roundheads, horn their curious ewstom of cropj[uug their 
hair close to their heads. 

\ 

' 17.. The First Civil War 

1. A battle fought at Edgcbill, in * Warwickshire, resulted in a 
‘ victory for the King. The Roundheads Avero not able to stand against 
■ the Iloyalist cavalry, which aa'os led by Prhice Rupert, a nephew of 

Charles. 

2. Tlie King then .odvariced uiwn Ijondoii, and had he been strong 
enough to take it, the war would probably have come ifi an end at 
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once. But the Trained Bauds marched out from the city, aud com¬ 
pelled him to retire. 

3. Charles xhen made his headquarters at Oxford. Hampden 
received a fatal wound at Ghalgrovc Field, aud the Roundheads won 
some successes in the East of England. 

4. Then the Parliament made a compact with thcvScots, the result 
ffeitig that they received large reinforcements, and inflicted a teriiblo 
defeat upon the Royalists at Marston Moor, near York. Oliver 
Cromwell, who had steadily coino to the front during the campaign, 
helped the Parliamentary amy to develop their Iforsemen, the result 
being that Charles was again defeated at Naseby, and in 1646 sur¬ 
rendered to the Scots. 


18. John Hampden 

^ 1. llamftden was bom in !i^94, aud succeeded at an early a^ to 
large and valuable estates in*Buckiiighamshirc. He was educate at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, aud entered Parliament when he was 
twenty-live years old. 

2. During the ivigti of .Tames I., Hanqxlen took little pait in 
public afiairs, but he became notorious by i-cason of his refusal to 
contribute to the forced loans demanded by Charles. 

• 3. For this aettion he was im]iri.soncd, and on his release lived 
Quietly as a countr)’^ gentleman for some time. But the ]>ro])osal to 
levy Ship Money by>ught him once more into notice, and his trial 
made him known all over England. 

4. He w.as retained as a mendter of the Long Parliament, and, on 
the outbreak of the war, took a very ]>romincut^ part in it. He was 
mortally wounded at Chafgi'ove Field, aud diod->live days after the 
skirmish. ’ 

19. The Second CiYil War « 

• 

1. A period of great confusion followed the Iwttle of Naseby. The 
King was surrendesed to the Parliamcutaiy army by, the Scots, aud 
was lodged for a time at Holmby House, in, Northamptonshire. 

2. He endeavoured to make arrangements'with the Scots to flght 
oil his side, aud then sought to secure the help of foreign troo]>s. At 
lost the Scots did cross the Border on his hehalf, and this led to the • 
Second Civil War. 

3. It ended disastrously for the Royalists, qiid*Charles himself wa.s 
seixed by the Parliamcntai’y army. By a’series of violent measures, 
the chief of which was that known as Fride's Purge, the House of 
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Goiiuuonti was cleared of all those who might be in any way favourable 
to the King. j 

4. The remainder, who were all his bitter enemies, then declared 
that it was in their power to bring the King to trial. 

e 

20. The Trial and Execution of Oharlee ^ 

1. In January, 1649, Charles Was brought before a tribunal ap¬ 
pointed by the Rtniip. One hundred and thirty-five members were 
supposed to belong to it, but only sixty-three would take any })art 
in the proceedings. The great Parliamentary general, Fairfax, was 
among those who kept away. 

2. Although it was illegally constituted, this tiibunal took upon 
itself to condemn the King to death, and being backed up by the 
{K)wer of the army, was able to cause tiie sentence to bo carried out. , 

3. The King was beheaded outside Whitehall Palace on 30th January 
1649. 


22. The Establishment of a Republic 

1. The King being put out of the way, the Parliaraontary party set 
to work to establish a Republic. They declared that no one else* 
should be king, and that the House of Loids should no lunger exMi 
Then a Council of ^ihirty-cight members ivas appointed to carry on the 
governineut. 

2. The Council soon proved itself more arbitrary than the King, 

and the taxes were^enormously increased.- A rebellion broke out in 
Ireland, 'which Cromwell put down with brutal severity, and then, 
turning agayist the Scots, defeated them at Dunbar. » / ^ 

3. The ^Mneo of Wales had been proclaimed as Charles II., but 
his forods also were defeated at Worcester, apd very soon afterwards 
the Republican [larty was trium^ihaut both in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


23. The Adventures of Charles IL 

' 1. Before bharles II. could return to take the Crown, he had had 

to go through many strange and often disagreeable adventures ; for the 
Republicans sought fou him far and wide, and his life was frequently 
in imminent danger. 

. 2. At one time he hid in an oak-tree, while the soldiers sent in 
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pursuit of him rode by underneath. At another, he made his way 
across the country disguised as a farm-servant. 

8. Then arrangements were made that a vessel siiould take him 
from Lyme, but the captain’s wife prevented her husband from setting 
sail. In the end, when Charles did come safely to the throne; he 
(^clared that nothing should induce him to start* on his travels 
again. 

e 

24. John Milton 

1. Milton, the most famous English i)oet after Shakesperc, was 
bom’in 1606, and, in the establishment of the Republic, acted as 
Secretary to the Council. 

2. His early i>oems were dis^iignisheil by their exquisitt* grace and 
kp^ty, and ho looked forward to a life of purely literary undertakings; 
but the political excitements o^ the time made him think he ought to 
devote himself to public alfaii's, which he did with such assiduity that 
his constant w'riting cost him his sight. 

3. In his later years, he solaced liis blindness by composing the 
most famous epic poem in the language, ParadiM Lvsf-. It is in this 
groat poem especially that he shows hiinself to bo above all things 
tlie exponent of the I’luitan sidrit. 


0 

25. Cromwell as Lord Protector 

1. The army of tl|e Rept\,blic found it was still somewhat hampered 
by the existence of the Rump Parliament. CromVell, therefoi-e, did 
not scrapie to ^o down once more to the House of Commons witli an 
armed force, and to turn away all the members. Tlion*]ie did the 
same thing to the Council, and remained master of the situatian. 

2. Another Parliament was called together, but in five months it 
resigned its ^towers ^into*Cromwcll’s hands; and then a council of 
ofltcers pro]^>osed that he should be appointed Lord Protector, to which 
ho agi'eed; so that in less than five years from King Charles's execution, 
the countiy was again in the p 9 wer of one man. 

3. Cromwell divided England into twelve military districts, each 
of which was ruled by a major-general according to martial law. But 
this did not please the Parliament, which, when it met again in 1656, 
demanded that the major-generals should be withdrawn. Cromwell 
aocordingly dissolved the Parliament, and ruled absolutely until his 
death two years afterwards. 

H. 6 


Q 
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26. Oromwell's Policy, and the Results of tie Rebellion 

1. Cromwell w'as iii many ivapects a f^ood niler, thouj;li the result 

of his w'ork did not lost long. Uo licl^ied on trade and education, and 
founded our WdSt Indian colonics. , 

2. But the alliance which he made with France aided the growing 
strength of Louis XIV., wlio, a ff^w years later, hocaiiie our hittercst 
enemy, and one \\(ith whom wo wore at war all through the reigns of 
William III. and Anne. 

8. England, however, was hy no means ]i»]»]>y under CromweH’s 
government. People felt that the llebellion had only substituted one 
des^Kitism for another. 

4. Tlie con8C(|\ienee was, that on Gromwell's death, his son Riehaitl 
having ]>roved himself absolutely inc» ^Kible of governing, Charles 11. 
was tV(‘lcoiued iKU'k with delight, and ^^lings wont on almost as they 
had been before in 16-19. The Monarchy, how’cver, w’aa a limited or 
constitutional Monarehy, and the nation had a gi-cat dread of any 
pei-son with esLtreme views. 

27. The Emigrants in the Bermudas 

« 

1. The Bermudas were taken iH)s.Nehsiou of by Sir (leorge Somciw, an 
Knglihli admiral, on behalf of the Crown, in the year 1609. 

2. Seltlei's (quickly went out to them ; some aiti'at'tod by the 
delightful climate, some on account of religious ]icrsecutioiis, aud 
some being scut out by Ciovcrunieid to assist inhuming them into a 
naval and military station. 

8. It is in the latter eapicity that they are now chiqjly li^owu. ^ 


28. After the Restoration 

1. During the Rc‘])ublic, Churuh matters had got into a very cou- 
fused state, and the lirsi I'arliament of Charles 11. attempted to put 
things right. 

2. Charles had itromised liberty of eousiieiice to all his subjects, 
but Parliament aimed a blow at Presbyterianism by ^lassiug the 
CorporaUon Act, thu Act vj Uniformity, the Conivnliele Act, aud the 
Five Mile Act. 

8. These Acts were geuerally kuuwii os the Claretulon Code, heeause 
*hoy were supported by tlie Earl of Clarcudou, Gharlesli luiuister. It 
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was not, howQver, in consequence of these that Clarendon fe^ from 
power, but on Acomit of the mismanagement of foreign affairs, j 

4. A jealousy l)otwcen England and Holland had been grov^g for 
some time, which culminated with a war, and mth the entrance o^tlio 
Dutch admiral into tlie Thames. The people madg Clarendon the 
sfbiie-goat, and he flew to France, where soon after he died. 

t 

29. John Bnnyan 

1. Among the Dissenters u|)on whom the Clarendon Code pressed 
hardly was John Bunyan, a travelling tinker from Bedfordshii’e. He 
was imprisoned at Bedibi-d for twelve years, but his name would 
probably have been luiknown n^w, had he not solaced his coufiucnjput 
tin^ by writing his famous bojk, the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

2. He hod originally been a wild, rough youth, the terror of his 
village, Intt a sudden conversion changed his character altogether ; and 
from an idle and profligate life he jmssed to the other extreme. 

3. His book is remarkable for the beauty and simplicity of its 
English, and for the vividness with which the different personages 
an) draui). Banyan wrote many other religious works, but the 
l^lgrim’^ Progress stands at the head of them all. His last years 
were spent as a Baptist minister in Bedford. He died in 169S. 


30. The Plague and the Fire 

• • 

a 

1. In the year 1663 a terrible plague l»roke out in London. It 

caipe to England froni the Continent, and was increased by the 
extraordinary heat of the summer, and by the unsanitary conditions 
of the times. • * 

2. London became literally a city of the dead, for over 100,00.0 
]>ci’sons iicrishcd there alone. Those who escajtcd the sickness fled 
into the country, and business was put a ^op to, and grass grew in 
the stieets. 

3. Hext year, a wonderful, thing helped to disinfect London 
thorouglily. A great fli'e broke out in the city, and ragbd for three 
wliole days with resistless fury. 

4. Two-thiids of London were absolutely dcsj;royed, but the plague 

Bjiots were burnt out, and wooden houses were not allowed to l>e built 
any more. The streets were made wider, and London altogether 
become more healthy. ^ 
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< 34. The Beginnings of the Oahin^ 

1. lAnon Clarendon’s faU, the chief power fell into the hands of 
five men, who came to be known as members of the QaJixd^ The 
existence of th^ small body gradually led to the be ginnin g of the 
Cabinet system. 

2. Charles made a secret treaty with the King of France, who was 

desirous of having a free hand iif tlie conquest of the Netherlands; 
aud w'hcii the Duke of York avowed himself to be a Roman Catholic, 
the King issued a Declaration of Indulgence, the quarrels arising over 
which led to the dow’ufoll of the Cabid aud to the jiassing by Farlia* 
ment of the Test Act. " 

3. The minister who succeeded them was Sir Thomas Osborne, 
Earl of Danby, a iiiaii eventually disgraced on account of his share in 
the* negotiations with France. He wm inqieached, aud the Farlis- 
meut was dissolved after sitting for sev^teeu yeara aud a hidf. 


35. The Quarrels over the Exclusion BUI 

1. All Ei'c?usion Bill was brought into the next Parliament, the 
object of which was to kccji the Duke of York fi*om succeeding to the 
throne, on the ground that he was a Roman Catholic. Parliameift 
was dissolved after sitting for five montlis, but tlie Bill was i-cintio- 
duced into the next. 

2. It was agaiifrejccted, and two jiartics arose—those who petitioned 
the King to let the Bill |)ass, and those who objected to it altogether. 
Those parties were palled Fetitiouers aud^ Abhomrs, or, in themi^ 
Whigs qpd Tories. “ 

3. When Charles’s fifth Farliamcnt assembled, the Whigs attended ‘ 

with an avfiod force, but the nation was so much in dread of another 
luiUtary de.spotism, that the Whigs lost all chance of success at once, 
aud the Bill was entirely rejected. * 

4. Shaftesbury, who had been tlie Whig leader, fled for his life, 
and died abinad. A strange plot followed, in* which Monmouth, a 
son of the King, aud o^hets were implicated. It came to nothing, but 
Monmouth had to leave England. Two years afterwaids Charles 11. 
died. 


37. The Habeas Corpus Act 

‘ 1. In the reign of Charles II. was jiassed tlie famous Habean Uwpus 
Aety by which the liberty of the subject promised by Magna Charta 
<^ras made secure to all. 
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2. The Acst forbade all delay in the trial of an aconsed pemn, so 
that henoeforti^ no one could languish in prison unheard; mrid it 
further provided that British subjects should not be transport^before 
trial beyond the seas. 

3. Charles 11. ’s character is a very difficult one ^ sum up. He 
a man of great ability, with considerable capacity for ruling. He 

put certain definite aims before himself, and succe^ed in attaining 
them ; but he was selfish, and had Hot nearly so much moral princiiilo 
as his brother James. * 


38. Monmouth’s Rebellion 

1. James 11., although he had eveiy intention of being a good King, 
throe years brought about a^^volution, and lost the Crown. *He 

had no skill in the maiiagem&t of a country, and could only proceed 
to his ends in such a manner as turned every one against him. 

2. Immediately upon his accession, he promised to observe the 
constitution of both Church and State, but directly afterwards 
oidered the Customs duties to be collected and paid over to him. 
This, of course, should not have been done until the grant had been 
^ssed by Parliament. 

3. Ho was also most anxious to bring about the restoration of 

Roman Catholicism, and entered into negotiations with Louis XIV. 
of France to further this purpose. • 

4. But two Tcl)ellious bruk^ out against him—one in Scotland, 
ll^ed by Argylc, which vras soon put an cud to; the other, and 

iu*the Vfcut of England, led by ^onmouth^ the son 

of the late King. 


39. The Battle of Sedgemoor 

1. Monmouth had lan*^ed in Doraet, and advanced into Somerset- 
sliire. He had a certain numl}er of troops with him, raw, ill-disciplined 
levies, many armed only with pitchforks and slaves. 

2. The King’s troops gave them battle at Sedgemoor, near Bridge- 
vrater, and hopelessly defeated them. Monmouth himself fled from « 
the field, and was found two days afterwards hiding in a ditch, half 
dead with hunger. 

3. He was sent up to Loudon and executed, while a Commission bf 
five judges went down to the West countiy to try those who had aided 
the rebellion. About 300 peojile were put to death, and more thab 
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1000 yere Sold as slaves; others being whipped and imprisoned, or 
pnnisli'd with heavy fines. Tlie battle of Sedgemo#jr was the last 
'battle ^ught on English soil. 

^ 46. Tlie Oase of Sir Edward Hales ^ 

1. James ionnd that his attempts to restore Roman Catholicism 
Wei'S stopped by three things—he could not imprison people arbitrarily, 
or coerce his subjects to do his will, and ho had no servants who would 
assist him in his jilans. Tlie Habeas Corpus Act prevented the first, 
while the absence of a standing army, and the Test Act, prevented the 
other two. 

2. In Older to proceed according to the letter of the law, he got a 
judicial decision in his favour. Sir Edward Hales, a Roman Catholic, 
was given some api>ointments, and did ijxtt fulfil the conditions of .tliC 
Test Act 

3. He was accused of this default, and pleaded the special permis¬ 
sion of the King in excuse. The plea was accepted, and by this means 
the. judges appeared to admit that the King had the ^rawer of suspend¬ 
ing or dispensing the laiv. 

4. James at once availed himsctlf of this. He entered into a conflict 
with the Universities, ajtpointcd Roman Catholics to posts in bot]i 
Chui'ch and State, collected a standing army, and imprisoned the 
Bishofis for offering him a petition. The Bishops wei'e put on their 
trial, but the jury’refused to condciim them. 

< * 41. The BUI Of Bvlits ' 

1. William of Orange, the son-in-law of James, had promised«to 
interfere if affairs in England became iiitoleiable ; and after the trial 
of the seven bisho]is he bcgau'to make his ]n'C|»rations, and eventually 
landed in Devonshire in November, 1688. 

2. James found that ho was at once deserted by the whole of the 
nation, and fled to France,, while William was on his way to London. 
A Convention assemble, and drew up a document stating all the 
eiraumstanccs of the case, W'hich was called the Declaration of Right. 

3. This dbcument set forth the things which luul been illegally 
done by James, and also proposed the terms njinu which the Crown 
was to be offered to William. 

' 4. 'William accepted tlucso terms, ainl so took the Crown, and the' 
Convention was tinned into a Parliament, and the Derlaration into a 
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42. Some Effects of the BeTolution 

4 ff 

1. By this Revolution Parliament was made the suprerm Jowcr in. 

the State; but it must bo remembered that Parliament rmtaxn the 
Crown, Lonls, and Commons acting together. ^ 

0 2. Religious toleration was largely increased, tffough for many 
years it was still far from complete. The iudepeudencyDf the Judges, 
however, was secm'od, and the presi was made free. 

3. The Govcinment was changed from a mona^hical to a popular 
form. This had been begun by the work of the Reliellioii, whicli was 
completed and made secni’e by the Revolution. 


43. The Early Enactments of William's Eeign 

• As soon as William wa*seated on the throne, ho found hilfiself 
opposed by many discontented jjeoplo of all parties ; and he was not a 
man of sutdi iK^rsoiial charactiu'istics as wnidd help him rcarlily to make 
friends. lie therefore I’clicd a gooil d(jal ujam Ids Dutch favomites, 
aud by doing so increased the jealousy of his new subjects. 

2. One of the most importtiiit enactments of this time was the 
Muiiny Acty originally passi'd for the purpose of securing better dis- 
Jupliiie in the army, ily it, however, pemdssion is given to the 
Governmout to kcej) a standing army for the space of a year. 

3. This neee.ssitjites that tlic Hill shall be I'cnewed annually, and so 
it follows that an ani])lc security is jwovided for tlw? yearly meeting of 
Parliament. The Mutiny Act^ has thus come to possess the highest 
constitutioiiiil iiu|)oi‘tiiuee. 

^|||[||i^A Toleration Act, also ]Kasscd by William's ^imt Parliament, did 
a^^rith tlie Clarendon Code. 


44. The Siege of Londonderry 

1 . James got some ansistancc from the King’of France, an<l landed 
in Ireland in 1689. A calh]iaigu followo<i in the north, where London* 
deiTy and Enniskillen both held out for Willjam. 

2. Lond(»udcrry was besieged for a hundred and five days, and the 
people sudered agonies of starvation. Major Baker and a clergyman 
named Walker wei'c joint-governors of the city, and conducted the* • 
defence with extraordinary gallantry. 

3. At length the city was i-elievcd by tWo ships, laden with p_i-<»- 
visions, and proteetcil by a frigate, sailing up the river, and shatter¬ 
ing the boom which had been stretched aeinss it. 
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45, The Battle of the Bosme 

1. J^^es's troops were also defeated outside Enniskilleii, and in 
1690 Wil^\m himself went over to Ireland and took command of the 
English troops. *• A battle was fought upon the banks of the rivec 
Boyne, which resulted in the total defeat of James, who fled again 
into France, add remained there fqr the rest of his life. 

2. William made a triumplial entry into Dublin, and then laid 
siege to Limerick. But this city held out, and the siege had to be 
renewed in the following year. 

3. At last the inhabitants surrendered, and a ti'eaty was signed, by 
means of which the war was brought to a close. About 14,000 Irish 
soldiers crossed over to Franco and took service abroad; and fraedom 
of >vorsliip was promised to the Roma i Catholics. This treaty was 
conflrracd by the English Farliameut, «but soon after was refiiiliCtrf 
altogether by the Irish Parliament. 


46. EiUiecraiilcie and Qlencoe 

1. While these troubles were going on in Iraland, there were' also, 
more disturbances in Scotland. Yisuomit Dundee, an eager partisan* 
of James, liad I'onscd the Highlandei's against William, and a battle 
was fought at .the }iead of the ]iass of Killiec;raukic, in whicli, though 
Dundee himself was slain, the English were defeated and driven 
back. 

2. The rebellion ^smoulderod for a time, bnt Was eventually put 

down, foi* the Highlanders were too disunited to Ik* dangeroiu. But 
the rivalry biptwecn the clans le<l to the unha])py massacre nf Glencoe, 
in which tile whole tribe of Macdonalds full victims to the jealou^ of 
the Cambells. • 

3. The massacre was authorised by William himself ;'and though 
there is considorahlc doubt as to whether jie really intended that it 
should be carried out, tbe wjhiolc matter rests as a great stain upon his 
character. 


48. Graliam of OlaTerhonse 




1. John Graham of Glaycrhonsc was bom towaiils the close of 
Charles the First’s reign, and after following tbe pmfession of a 
soklier on the continent for some years, ho returned to Scotland, and 
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joining liis kinsnum, the Marquis of Montrose, was cmploya on the 
side of Charldl II. in the work of the establishment of EpiscAacy. 

2. This drew down upon him tlic bitter hatred of the G^nanters, 
and led him into two pitched battles uith them. The fmk of these, 
at Drumclog, resulted in Claverhouse’s defeat; th%secoTO, fought at 

^othwcll Bridge, with Montrose in chief command, ^ded in a com¬ 
plete victoiy. ^ 

3. Glaverhouse Avas created Yi^ount Dundee by James the Second, 
and worked hard in Scotland on James’s liehalf. * He w'as slain in the 
battle of Killiocrankie, where his Highland troops liad defeated the 
soldiers of William. 


49. The French War 

# ^ 

* 1. W’dliam's great idea In foreign iwlitics \ras to counteract the 
jwwer exercised on the continent by Loiiis XIV. of France. A Avar 
1)etwccn the two countries ditigged on for seven yeara, in Avliich 
success Avent first to one side and then another. 

2. The French won a naval battle oif Beachy Head, Avhich was 
made up for by the English vietory off Caj»e La Hogue. William 

• himself captured Namur, and peace AA'as finally made by the Treaty of 

• Ryswick. 

3. By this treaty, William Avas recognised as King of England, and 
Louis promised that he would not give any mon*^ help to James. It 
was the first treaty Louis had ever signed which did not give him 
some increase of ]>oAA'cr. 

4. The PxiienseS of this Avar led to the begitAjning of <jic National 

Debt. A sum of money Avas borroAved from the nation t^ be rciiaid 
out of futurestaxation. i 


51^ The Darien Scheme 

% ^ 

1. In 1694 a scheme was set on fopt by a Scotchman named 
Paterson for making a new colony at the Isthmus of Darien or 
Panama, in order that a fi’esh rente might be o^iened betAveen India 
and Eurojie. 

2. The plan was eagerly taken up in Scotland, but aa'os not looked. 

u]K>n with any favour in England. Tlie^ help, therefore, AA'hich 
William had at first promised to it was A»'ithdraAvn ; and this, added 
to the thorough bad management of the whole undertaking, turned it 
into a disastrous failure. ^ 
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3. l\e ill-feeling between England and Scotland which was created 
hy this nishap ran very high, so much so that it was felf that the two 
countries^nst be cither entirely 80 ]:>arated or united. 

4. Wlio^the union Avas iBiiially arranged, a large sum was paid by 

England as coij^^pensation to the people who had suffered by the 
scheme. < 

\. 

1 

52. The Act of Settlement 

]. An important Act was passed during the last year of William’s 
reign, by which the succession to the throne was finally arranged. ' 

2. William and Mary had no children themselves, while Anne, the 
other jdaughter of James II., who man'i^ Prince George of Denmark, 
and had had a largo family, lost all hcr^phildren during their child-« 
hood, the last surviving sou dying when he was fifteen. 

3. The nearest to the throne by right of blood was .Tames II., who 
had boon dejioscd, and the Duchcas of Savoy, a grand-daughter of 
Charles I. But tliiiy were both Roman Catholics, and the Revolution 
had taken place to secure a Protestant succession. 

4. So the Act of Settlement passed them over, and settled the 
Crown nj)on the Prince.ss So]thia of Hanover and her Protestant* 
descendants. It is in virtue of this Act that Queen Victoria reigns at 
the juuseut day. 

/ 


The WsT of the Spanish Succession (1) 

• ... * - 

1. Just aVthe close of William’s reign a fresh war broke out in 

Europe, caifiied by the disputed succession to the throne of Spain. 
Charles IT., king of that countiy, was dying*without an heir, and 
Louis of Franco Avas extremely anxious to get the country into his oAA'n 
hands. ^ • 

2. But William knew tl)^t this would make him more powerful 
than ever, and so comitelled him to sign certain treaties by which he 
jn-o rnia ed not to attempt to Seize SjNiin upon the death of Charles. 

' 3. When that OA'ent took place, however, he repudiated the treaties 

•entirely, and even went so far as to declare that the son of James II. 
ought to bo really the* King of Enghl^d* 

4. A Grand Alliance of nearly all Europe was formed against him, 
which William joined ; and lie Avas just getting ready to take jiart in 
thfi camjNiigu when a fall from a homo brought about his death. 
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54^^ TbB War of the Spanidi Succession (2)j 

1. Tlio oondnot of tlie war tliei’efore passed into the hai^ of Marl- 
borough, one of tho most famous generals of all time. Jn four great 

^battles he defeated the French, driving them oiit%f Austria by the 
battle of Blenheim ; and out of the Netherlands b^the battles of 
Ramillies, Oudonarde, and Malpl^uet. ^ 

2. The war lasted through nearly the whole of Queen Anne’s reign, 
peace not being declared until 1713, when the 'A'eaty of Utrecht was 
signed. 

,3. By this treaty England secured a largo extension of her colonial 
possessions. 


• , 55. The phion with Scotland 

1 . During tho leign of Queen Anne the Legislative Union of Eng¬ 
land and Smtland was accomplished, the same Parliament acting for 
both countries, instead of eacth having a separate assembly. 

2 . The arrangement was not brought about before a great deal of 
quarrelling had taken place; and at one time it seemed as if there 

• would be actual war between the two countries, but wiser coniiscls in 

• the end jwevailed, and Scotland has benefited largely by the Union. 

3. Sixteen Scotch Peers sit in the House of Lonls, and sixty 
members in the House of Commons. The num]^er of the latter was 
originally forty-five, but has since been increased. 


56. Daniel De Foe • 

• » t 

1. Dc Foe was bom in 1661, the son of a vrell-to-do butcher in 

Loudon. He early sijowed an inclination for literature, tod at the 
ago of twenty-one was busily writing pamphlets upon the political 
topics of the day. • ^ 

2 . He entered into trade in Loudon,, but was not successful, and 
prospered little until ho obtained some Government employment. 

3. Upon tho death of Wjlliam, his prosperity ceased. Ho was a 
fierce Whig, and as such, distasteful to the Tories. A pamphlet upof; 
tho subject of civil and religious disabilities brought him a heavy fine, 
and ])unishraunt. 

4. His best work, however, and one which has secnrcKl him a high 

place ill literature, is his entirely imaginative story of Jiohinson Crusoe. 
He died in 1731. • 
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Y 57. Other Events of Qneen Anne’s Be|^ 

1 . Th^reign was distinguished for the extraordinarily bitter party 
feeling whl^ prevailed throughout the country. Marlborough’s pride 
and alleged o^rruftiou had brought him many enemies, while his wife^ 
was even still yore un]iopular. 

2 . She hadvien at one time a^great favourite with the Queen, 
who was in the end wearied by her domination and insolence. Tlie 
Duchess was replodbd by a Mi’s. Masham, a cousin of the Tory 
minister, Oxford, while a series of circumstances culminated in the 
dib^race and dismissal of Marlborough. 

3. Oxford, however, was soon 'defeated by his rival Bolingbroke, who 
intrigued des]x$rately for a return of the Jacobites upon the death of 
the Queen. It is even probable thaQhis plans might have been 
successful, had not a ipiarrel in the Ouncy so agitated the Queen that * 
it brought on a fit of aixiploxy, from which she died, and liefore the 
Jacobite party could take any steps, the Whigs had ]>roolaimed George 
of Hanover os her successor. 

58. “ Oood Queen Anne " 

1. Anne herself, though not an intellectual woman, was extremely * 
kind-hearted, good, and generous. She gave the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough £2000,a year out of her private purse, because she thought 
Tarliamont had onfy rewarded him inadequately ; and she refused to 
take the whole of the Royal allowance in onlcr to lessen the weight of 
th^ general taxation. > « .■ 

' '2. She ^o returned, for the use of the Church, certain sums of ' 
money wliicli^ had belonged to the Crawn ever since tlig days of th« 
Reformationf 

3. Quesn Anne’s mign is remarkable for jthe expansion of our 
colonies, and for the increase of our trade. But it is chiefly notorious 
on account of the large number of famous liteAny ipen who flourished 
during the time. Chief among them were*7)e Foe, Pope, Addison, 
Steele, and Swift. 

i 

59. TraveUing^in the Stuart Pwiod 

1. Communication was very scanty and difficult during the times of 
the'Stuatts, the highways forming the chief means of getting about, 
and these lieing badly kept in themselves, and in all lonuly districts 
inibsted with robl)ers. 
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2. Waggons wont abont from place to place convoying/ heavy 
goods. Indi^duals travelled either on horsebwk or in flyingjf 
or sometimes in their own carriages with six horses. 

3. On the by-roads strings of pack-horses carried merch^dise over 
the country, and those who could not afford the other mSans of con- 

gfveyance were obliged to make use of them. BSt ^ delay was 
enormous, because they only moved at a foot's pace. 


60. Social Oondition under the Stuarte 

1 . The population at the end of the reign of Queen Anne was about 
eight millions, or ono-fourth of what it is now. The navy, however, 
was steadily developing from the condition in wliich it was at the 

^deatli of Elizabeth; and th#ucw things which had been introduced 
under the Tudors were aU *bcing tried, and were settling down into 
their places. 

2. Agriculture was the chief occuj^Kition of the jieople, and ednea- 
tiou w'as far from general. The towns were badly paved and lighted, 
and were seldom safe at night. 

3. Newsiiapcrs were few in iiuiulicr, and very small in size. The 
drass of the jicoplo underw'ent many changes in the cuui'se of the 111 
years of the Stuart sovereigns. The time generally was one of growth 
and expansion ; different in its nature from the growth under the 
Tudors, but ccpally impoiiant in its effect upon tljjp udtiou. 


THE 00N8TITUI10H ADD FTINOTIONS**OF 
* PABUAUENX 

1. The Witan; and the Great Council 

— 1 J 

1. In Anglo-Saxon tirifbs there was an assembly of the wise men of 
the nation, which was known os the WUeiutgemoi. At first it did not 
]) 0 sse 8 s any definite leader, but afterwards, as the kings increased in 
power, they exercised a general control over it. 

2. After the Norman Conquest this assembly of wise men was* 

changed into a feudal court attended only by^the king's teuants-iu- 
chief. * . • 

3. Then, as the nation increase in numbers, the tenants-in-chief 
became too numerous to attend its meetings always, and the result 
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was thK only a few of them, comparatively speaking, took the trouble 
to be pmseiit, except on very special occasions indeed. 0 The name of 
the asse^ly was altered from the Witan, to the Great Council. 

The Beginning of Bepresentation 

1 . As so many 9 f the tenants-iu-ebief hardly ever attended the 

Council at all, the idea slowly grew up that one or more should go 
from each county to speak and act on l^half of the rest who belonged 
to the same county. « 

2 . This was called the system of Mepremitation ; and the first in¬ 
stance occurs in 1213. The idea was soon extended from the counties 
to tha. tow’us; two citizens being ordered to attend fi-om each city, ^ 
and two burgesses from each borough, at li Parliament which was helH 
in 126.5. 

3. The idea, once introduced, never fell away, but went on increas¬ 
ing, and has hastcil to the pieseiit day. The numbers attending 
Parliament cpiiekly grew so large that, about 1327, it divided into 
two bodies. One of these became the House of Lords, i.e. the gi'cat 
magnates, or imjswtant peojdo, who were almost the same as the , 
members of the old Witan ; the other became the House of Commons, \ 
those who >rcre present because they represented their fellow-citizens. 


3. The Grown • 

' 1 . Pfurlianvsnt consists of tlin'.e parts, Crown, Lords, aud Oommom^ 
and the conwjnt of the other two parts is W'auted to whatal^ may bo 
suggested t>y any one of them. 

2 . The O^wn is in England a very important part of Parliament. 
In former tinles the Crown took a very ac^ife ^part in making laws, 
but now its function is to approve or disapprove of what may be done 
by Lords or Commons. ‘ 

3. Eormerly, too, the Crown would, so approve or disapprove 
^jaceoidiug to the personal likes aud dislikes of the king or queen tlicn 

reigning. Now the Crown assents to, or rejects legislation accoi'ding 
to the advice of the ministers. 

4. The Crown itosscsscs many important powers, which are called 
Prerogatives ; and these ore also exercised in accordance wi^h the views 
of the ministry. 
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4. The Lords 

1. The House of Lords is divided into two bodies, the Peers 
and the Spiritual Peers. The former consists of the uoK^ of Great 
^ritaiu, sixteen representative Scotch Peers, twenty-tig^lrish Peers, 
and a few Life Peers, who are known as Law Lords, m 

2. The Spiritual Peers include ^ho Ai'chbishops of^nterbury and 
York, and twenty-four of the English Bishops. 

3. The House of Lords is presided over by tlte Lord Chancellor, 
who is the head of tlie legal profession. The assembly not only fomu 
part of Pai-liamcnt, but is also the highest Court of Law in the i-eaMT 


5. TShe Commons 

1. The House of Commons is composed of 670 members, who repre¬ 
sent cither a county, a borough, or one of the uni verities. Any 
ordinary man of full age may be chosen as a member of Parliament, 
provided he is not a clergyman or minister, a bankrupt, a felon, or a 
lunatic. 

2 . The Commons are prc.sidc(i over by a Sp(!aker, whom they 

hhoosc from among themselves at the beginning of each Parliament. 
His duty is to kee]) order during the debates, and to settle all points 
of dispute as they may arise. • 

3. Members of Parliament are chosen by secret woting on the part 

of the inhabitants of that (Kstrict wdiich tlioy wish to represent. 
This voting is don <4 by mj^ns of a system know'n as the Ballot^ wliioh 
was first introduced iii 1872. Previously to that date alt voting had 
^noijcn. ^ ^ 


6. The IPunctionB of ParUament (1) 

1. When a new laiiy^to be introduced, an account of^ is carefully 

written out in a formal document called Bill, which is then read in 
either of the two Houses. The only exception to this rule is that a 
Bill relating to the Peerage ipust begin in the Lords, and a Bill con¬ 
cerning taxation must begin in the Commons. ‘ i 

2 . After a short interval, the Bill is read a second time, and then 
debated clause by clause and sentence by scntefticc. When it is all 
agreed upon, it is read a third time and passed on to the other Rouse, 
where it goes through the same process. 

3. If the Houses disagree entirely about it, the Bill is dropped; 
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but if tliey do agree, it is then sent on to the Crown for the Royal 
Assent, jwithoiit which it cannot become law. So each, of the three 
jtarts of J'arliament has very imtiortant work to do in connection 
witli it. \ 

4. As bo'^h tlie Lords and Commons are such large assemblies, it is 
impossible thk-t every member in them can take part in the debates. 
As a matter ^fact, about 150 in each House do the greater part of 
the discussion, out upon all of therj falls the equally impori»nt duty 
of voting. 


7. The Functioxis of Faxliament (2) 


1. Although Bills maybe begun in either House, the great majority 
of them are initiated in the Commonsit This practice lias jmt n^iou . 
tlio House of Lords an extremely importsSut duty, which it did not at 
first possess—viz. the work of a deliheraMve chamber; and in this 
cai>acity it is of great service to the nation. 

2. Many proiiosals ara made in the Commons which oi-c hasty or 

ill-judged, and these the House of Lords is able to check, either for a 
time, if they only requii’c con'cctiou, or altogether, if they are entirely 
bad. c 

3. But the House of Lords never stands absolutely in the path of* 

the nation. Being themselves a pari of it, they arc as much inter- 
'ested in the ^Hissing of good laws as any one else. Hence their veto 
is not an aJbitohde out a sntspnnsive veto, and has not hod.to be un¬ 
ruled by the Crown for 177 years. 'r.'ii-:: 

4. In Hko manner, the veto of the Crown itself has not ^ 
,»e<erci8ediror 185 years. This is because the three ]>arta of P«i 
work well ^ethor, and foci deeply the responsibilities urhioU'J 
upon them. 



SHOET BIOGRAPHIES OF SOME OF THE FAMOUS 

a* 

• PERSONAGES OF THE STUART PERIOD 


, Sir Edward Coke (Lossoi«^) was one of the most famous of English 
judges. He was bom in f552; and became a barrister, that is, a 
man entitled to plead in a court of law, when he was twenty-six years 
old. He was appointed Speaker of the House of Commons in 1593, 
and became Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench in He took part 

in the ti’ials of the conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot. Ho opposed 
James I.’s attempts to obtain absolute power, and so lost the favour 
• of the King, the result being that he was mnoved from olliee in 1616. 
' He entered Parliament in 1620, and took the side against the Crown. 
He was largely instrumental in drawing up the Petition of Right. 
He died in 1632. 



Laud (Lesson 13) was bom in 1573, and was educated at 
kversity of Oxfoi^, Avhere he became a 'Bellow afid afterwards 
it of his college. 11r*wus made Bishop of London in 162B, 
'''Aivhbidiop of Canterbury in 1633. It was chiefly* through him 
't%at the Court of High Commission was used against the Pivitans in 
'/England ; and he alsA attempted to foine £pisco|)aey u^ran Scotland. 
, lie was impeached by ^he Long Parliament at the sain^ time as ihe 
■ Earl of Strafford ifter being iniiuisoned for than tbi-ec 

yeans, he was beheaded on Tower Hill iiwl644. 


Sir Thomas Wentworth,‘Earl of Strafford (Lesson 18), w^asliora in.,^ 
1593, and was educated at the University of Cambridge. Ho enterefls^ 
Parliament as member for Yorkshire in 1614; and was at first a 
leader on the jxipular side. In onler to. ])revent his presence in 
Parliament, he was once made Sheriff of Yorkshire ; and al another 
time was iniprismied for refusing to contribute to a foi-ced loan. But 
in 1628 he joined with the King, w'ho sent him over to Ireland to bo 
II. 6 R 
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Lord-Lieutenaut. Here he ruled hy a system of ** Thorough ’’ govem- 
meut which he counselled Charles to apply to England. The Long 
Parliament jiasscd a Bill of Attainder against him, amf Charles was 
com])elled to assent to his death. Strafford was executed on Tower 
Hill in 1641. 

Thomas, lAfd Fairfax (Ijesson 17), was bom in 1611, and became'' 
a general on side of the Parliament. When the Self-Denying 
Ordinance was passed, Fairfax was a]>pointed commander-in-chief, 
and in 1648 won thc‘ great Battle of Naseby. But he refused to have 
anything to do with the trial of the King; and afterwards eamo to 
witli Charles the Second. Ho died in 1671. 

Goorgo Honk, Duka of Albemarle (Lesson 22), was lx>m in 1608, 
and followed the profession of amis from a very early age. When the 
Civil War broke out, he fought at first uji the side of the King; bi)t« 
lieing ca[)tui'cd in 1641, he was imjirisoned in the Tower for two years, 
and was only set free on condition of his joining the Parliamentary 
army. He evcnfually obtained the chief command in Scotland ; but 
wros suspected of intriguing on behalf of the Stuarts; and when 
Richaitl Cromwell i-esigned, he eiiteivd Ijoudon with 5000 men, declar¬ 
ing for a Free Parliament, which Parliament invited Charles II. to 
letiirn. U]M)ii tlie Kustomtion, Monk was created Duke of Albemarle. ‘ 
He subsequently gained a great naval victory over the Dnb'h in 1666 ; 
and ditsl in 1670. 

f 

I 

Robert Blake (Lesson 22) wws horn in 1598, and w’as educated at 
the TTiiiveiwity of O^fortl. He entered t|^e Lopg Parliament os 
member f^r llridgi'W'&tcr, his native jJiice, and sided with the Porlia- ^ 
montary ]iarty. In*1649 he obtained command of the fleet; and 
fought the BIhtch vigmiuisly and successfully from 1652 io 1654. 
dietl at sefi in 1657 ; but Ids body was brought to England. 

Edward l^de, Earl of Clarendon (Tjesson^Ad. was bom in 1608, 
and wae educated ax the University of Oxfoid. He was a member of 
l4w*L6ng Parliament; and, fearing that the Republican jiarty were 
obtaining a dangerous amount of |iower, Jie sided definitely with the 
Crown. He became Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but at the time of 
=,.Charles T1 ’s wanderings he went into exile as w’ell. At the Restora¬ 
tion ho rotumed, and was made Lonl Cliauecllor. It was during 
this time that his strong feeling in fafour of the Church led him to 
assist in the itassing of the Acts whose object wras to siqipress the 
Noucoufonnisto. Tlie mismanageuicut of affairs in the* Dutch war 
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made darendon unpopular with King and people alike ; and', on being 
impeached for high treason, he fled to France, where he dwelt for the 
remainder of fiis life. He occupied liimself in his retreat with writing 
his celebrated Hi^ory of the Rebellim and Civil Wars in England. 
He died in 1G74. His daughter Anne married King James II. 


• / 

John Dxyden (Lesson 33) was 1)oni in 1681, and educated at 
Westminster and Cambridge. Qis earlier poems Mifre iralitioal, and 
generally Wei'S in favour of the x>arty in power at the time. Thus in 
1659 he produced Heroic Stanzas to the memoiy of Oliver Cromwell; 
and in 1660 Astras Eedux, which rejoiced in the Restoration. 
Absalom ami AiAUojtM did nut appear until 1681 ; hut nearly twfffC^ 
years before, namely in 1663, he had begun his work as a dramatist, 
and in the course of his* long life wrote over fifty plays. He was 
apiiointed Poet-Laureate in ^70; and having written a jioem^called 
* Mligio Laid, which defended the principles of the Church of England, 
he turned Roman Catholic soon after the accession of James II., and 
in 1687 issued The Hind and the Panther, a ]K)em which argued in 
favour of the Roman Catholic Chuivli (the hind) as against the 
Chuivh of England (the panther). On the accession of William III., 
Dryden failed to secure the royal favour, and had to give up Ids 
, Laureateship. He died in 1700. 

» 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough (Lesson 53), was born in 
1650 ; and when he was twelve years old, became a to the Duke 
of York, afterwards .lames II. In 1680, ho married iWah Jennings, 
a great favourite of James’s daughter Anne, (’hurchill helped to pid 
down Monmouth'ff rohelMon ; hut at the timc‘*uf the Revolution he 
deserted James ; and it w'as owing to Ids iidluen^'e and to that of his 
wife that thes Princess Anne also left her lather. Williayi III. croated 
him Earl of Marlhorough ; and he took [lart in the wars Jbroad. But 
William had reason to<snsi)Cct that ho was still tamjieriug with James ; 
and for a time imprisoned him in the Tower. When the War of the 
S^Minish SucocBsioik .' <^o out, he was, however, put t/ chief com¬ 
mand. The campaigns oi^that war addejj enormofnly'to his niilitary 
Imputation, which was already great; hwt when he returt6d*1t» 
England in 1711, he foundjiis enemies hod 1)ccn husily at work, and 
that his |K)wer at Court was fast ftuliug away. A charge of appropi-iat- 
iiig piihlie money was hrought against him ; and he lost all his offices..^' 
He retired abroad, where he lived until thu death of Anne; but 
though he subseipiently rentmed to England, his health, was -not 
sufficiently good to enable him to continue to share in public affairs. 
He died in 1722. • 
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Robert Harl^, Eaxl of Oxford (Lesson 57), was bora in 1661. He 
became famous for his knowledge of Parliamentary misters, and was 
Speaker of the House of Commons in the 5»t Parliament'of Queen 
Anne's reign. In 1708 he changed his political views, and turned 
Tory, joining St.' John (Bolingbroke) in the formation of a ministry. 
But quarrels^sifed between the two ; a violent scene which took placei 
in the CouncilS^amber bringing on the fit of apoplexy which hastened 
the death of th^^ueen. When Getrge I. succeeded, Oxford was sent 
to the Tower for two years. He took no fbrthcr jiart in x>ublic affairs, 
and died in 1724. 

^^"^^ueiiry Bt. John, Viscount BoUngbroko (Lesson 57), was bor^ in 
1678, and was a staunch supporter of the Stuart cause. It was largely 
through him tliat the Peace of Utrecht was brought about; and when 
he hod^t rid of Harley, he became Prime Minister, and did all he could 
to opjiose the accession of Gooi;ge I. In V15 he was obliged to leave * 
England on account of his dealings with tlie Stuart party, and did 
not return for eight years. Hu vigorously opposed the Hanoverian 
minister of George 1., and died eventually in 1751. 

Jonathan Swift (Lesson 58) was born in 1667, and was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin. His grandfather married Miss Elizabeth 
Dry den, a cousin of the famous ])Oct. His father was a lawyer, who , 
had gone over to Ireland to practise ; and in Ireland his mother made 
the acquaintance of Sir William Temple, 'who received Swift into his 
household as sc(Veiary when the latter was just twenty-one years of 
age. With the Temples Swift remained until 1694, when he took 
orders in Dublin, and obtained a small prcferpient. .But throwing this 
up, he Avept back to Sir William Tem])lc, and remained with him until 

X his patron died in 16b9. Upon Sir William’s death, ho bccanfe chap; 
lain to liOrdsBerkeley, who preKeuted him in the followiilg year with 
the livingcpf Laracor, where he stayed for about nine years. ' He then 
spent fi^ years in England, during w'hich time*1)6 took an active part, 
oh'tbp Toiy^de, in the politics of Queen Aiiih ls r eign ; and in 171.8 
wa^iltMjointoa De/oi of St. Patrick's, the'cath^ml in Dublin, as a 
the great services ho had rendered to his party. But on the 
(Teath of Queen Anne, and the succession of the Hanoverian dynasty, 
any hope of fnvther advancement w'as removed ; and Swift remained 

r^h Irelwd for a period of tweli^ years. It was during this time that 
'lie wrote his renowned Gullivers Travels. He was in England again 
in 1726 : but went bactc io Ireland on account of the illness of his wife, 
whose death occurred in 1728. Swift liiinself lived seventeen years 
longer; but from 1740 to 1745..-kl§31il^llect gave way, land he was 
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t>bliged to be kept under Testraint, with keepers perpetually watching 
him. • 

Biehaxd Bteela (Lesson 68) was bom in Dublin in 1672, and was 
educated at the Charterhouse. He matriculated a^ O^ord, but did 
'not proceed to a degree, leaving the University in four jyears, and en¬ 
listing in the Life Guards. Afterwards he obtained % commission in 
the Fusiliers, and rose to the ranhf of captain. It wra during this time 
that he wrote his Chri^ian Hero^ a book of somid advice as to morals 
and conduct of life, and full of doctrine which Steele himself vras quite 
unable to live up to. Between the years 1702 and 1705 he wroj a^ a*** 
gobd deal for the stage; but his first gi'eat success began when he 
started the Tailed in 1709. To lielp him in this work, he invited the 
assistance of his old friend Addison, by whose superior power Steele’s 
work was quickly surpassed.# But Steele never showed the least envy 
of Addison’s gi’eater meriti^; and the two men, after the T(UUr was 
concluded, wrote the first seven volumes of the Spedaior together. In 

1714 Steele w^as a]ipointed suj^icmsor of Dniry Lane Theatre, and in 

1715 received the honour of knighthood to reward him for his efforts 
on behalf of George I. in opX)osition to the great force in favour of the 
Stuarts, which had been led by Bolingbn)ke and Swift. In 1724 Sir 
Richard Steele retired from London, and died five years later. 


Joseph Addison (Lesson 58) was bom in 1672, and was educated 
at Oxford. 'When he left the University, he occupied himself for 
some years with travelling en the continent, and kuu]ung up his 
studies aud literary labours. He first came into general notice from 
the fact of his being employed to write a XM>em ujion Marlborough’s 
victory of Blenheim. This ]ioem, called the Cmnpaitfn, brought him f 
*great ^irais^P^nd rewal'd. In 1706 he was iinule an Ufi^er-Secretary 
of State; and, eleven yearn later, one of the chief secretaries. In 
1711 his friend Riclftrd Steele asked Addison to assist lu writing 
pajiers for a ^lerlodical ^llcd the Tatler. This Addison ^d, and spqn 
cclqised the fame^ oi'^Steele himself. When the J<mcr ccfk^^to 
apjiear, the two men continued similar work in another ' 

known as the Spectator ; aud it is in the x>ai)er8 contributed by 
these two series tliat his best literary work apjxiared. In 1713 he ■ 
])roduced a ti-agedy upon the subje^ of Cato, which w'as great]|b^| 
admirod at the time. He uianied me Countess of Warwick; and'" 

eventually died at Holland House, near Loi|d6u, in 1719. 

- 

Alezaader Pope (Lesson in 1688, aud was the son of 

a London tradesman. His heidth was so delicate that he was educated . 
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privately; aud when he was twenty-eight years old he wont to live 
near the Thames at Twickenham, where he spent the ref!; of his days. 
Pope had written verses from his earliest years; but his good work 
began with an ^ssay mi OrUieism, which appeared in 1709. Tlie 
Essay on tho Dwneiad, and his Epistles and Satires are the best 
of his other '^itings. Ho died in 1744. * 



